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We beg to state that we decline bo return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 

scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 


rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Unionist party has fretted too much about having 
no man to fill Mr. Balfour’s place, no leader to follow 
him. It became a sort of obsession, it got on the 
nerve. Mr. Balfour’s place has not been filled and it 
cannot ; yet the party has a leader in whom, beyond the 
faintest doubt, it is happy. It is not quite another case 
of ‘‘ IT never thought of Goschen!’’ but how little had 
the party—and the public—a week ago imagined Mr. 
Bonar Law in the light in which it sees him to-day ! 
How can one treat gravely the theories about an exact 
science of history—and Parliament and party at least 
are bits of history—when flukes, ‘‘ outside chances ’’, 
complete surprises, such as this of the leadership, are 
from time to time upsetting all our reckonings? Mr. 
Bonar Law is a chess-plaver (probably the best who has 
ever sat in the House), and at.this moment he might well 
appreciate the soliloquist’s 


** Do we move ourselves, or are moved by an unseen 
hand at a game 
That pushes us off from the board and others ever 
succeed ? 


The force of the lines might come home with equal 
significance to Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Walter 
Long, though they are not chess-players. Both these 
Unionist leaders have behaved splendidly—for there 
can be a splendour in not shining brightest. Both are 
bigger men to-day than they have been before. Twenty 
years ago Sir Michael Hicks Beach and Mr. Goschen 
did somewhat the same thing ; but it was not quite the 
same. Both gave up their claim to leadership, but then 
it must be remembered that there was a third man, Mr. 
Balfour, who ail agreed was more finely fitted to lead 
the Conservative party than either. 


Sir Michael Hicks Beach had a strong following—we 
have heard somewhere about a hundred—but probably 
not ‘so strong as either Mr. Long or Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain has enjoyed. Mr. Long and Mr. Chamber- 
lain have made—or at least one of them has made—a 
sacrifice greater than Mr. Goschen’s or Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach’s; for the leadership was scarcely within 
the grasp of the two elder statesmen whereas it was 
within the grasp of one or the other of the younger. And 
now, of course, in the natural order of things, it has 
gone for ever. . 


But well as they have behaved, it is not happy to 
describe the choice of Mr. Bonar Law as ‘‘a com- 
promise ’’. Mr. Law’s speeches have been, since he 
entered the House, strong and intellectual. Lord Hugh 
Cecil describes Mr. Law as ‘‘a very brilliant man’’. 
That is high praise, about the highest a parliamentary 
leader can have; but it is at any rate nearer the truth 
than the talk about Mr. Law being a plain business 
man, without special gift of words or ideas orornaments 
of that kind. Such talk is fat-headed. Mr. Law is a 
clever, biting, distinctly original speaker with a choice 
of words that appeals to those who have a real literary 
sense. He can phrase—and there is a quality about 
that phrasing which one likes. The imitation phrase, 
the phrase that is uttered by pretenders, is rubbishy 
paste: Mr. Bonar Law’s phrasing has the hardness 


| that is necessary. 


His speech at Leeds struck us as very wise, without 
being colourless. He managed to get in everything, 
and everything in a balanced plan. Tariff Reform 
comes out as the backbone of the whole Unionist posi- 
tion, enormously strengthened by the Canadian elec- 
tions. Thisis the plain fact. We cannot fight on what 
is past nor on a negative. And Tariff Reform is our 
hope of the future. On it hang empire and social 
reform athome. One thing Mr. Law did not say which 
we very much wish he could have included in his first 
speech—that the next Unionist Government will repeal 
the Parliament Act. On this point the party must have 
a lead at once. 


Oldham was as happy in its coincidence as_ in its 
surprise. A better send-off to Mr. Bonar Law could not 
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have been. In itself, too, it was something considerable 
for the Unionist party. We did not get an absolute 
majority, nor near it, but our poll hardly decreased, 
while the Liberal poll did greatly The Labour vote was 
heavy, but it would be wrong to assume it took nothing 
from the Unionist candidate; though, of course, Mr. 
Stanley suffered by it much more. Oldham has been in 
its time Unionist predominantly over all parties; so 
extreme elation at winning a three-cornered fight would 
not become us. Still, it was all to the good and in the 
right direction. 


One defect in Mr. Bonar Law as Unionist leader must 
be noted frankly, one for which he is in no sense re- 
sponsible. He may make of tepid Tariff Reformers hot 
Tariff Reformers; may we not all be preparing to give 
ere long our cheques for ten thousand to the cause? 
Mr. Law will, we believe, prove, too, at once a rousing 
and a safe leader against Home Rule. In the extremely 
difficult work of repairing the Radical damage of the 
Constitution he may well be efficient. His defect is 
that he is not rcoted in the Conservative tradition, does 
not touch the Tory imagination. He is not of the land, 
not of the grand old ruling class; not a Churchman. 
One cannot connect him with the public school system, 
the University system, the Services. Is this. why the 
Government party cheered him so warmly? 


An amendment to the Insurance Bill of 176 lines, com- 
pletely changing its character as a national scheme, was 
literally sprung upon the House of Commons on Monday 
afternoon. .It had been quietly tabled on the previous 
Friday ; many members came to the debate ignorant of 
its main intention; and no member had had time to 
obtain expert opinion as to its merits. Mr. Munro 
Fergusson had been under the painful necessity of meet- 
ing his constituents on the Sabbath to find out in time 
what they thought of it. Mr. Lloyd George entirely 
failed to explain away the importance of the amend- 
ment. The fact stands that on Friday of last week the 
Bill was a National Insurance Bill. To-day it is for 
practical purposes three Bills—a Bill for England, a Bill 
for Scotland, and a Bill for Ireland. 


The amendment, which was passed on Monday vir- 
tually without discussion, set up an independent body o! 
Insurance Commissicners for Scotland to administer an 
independent fund. The only thing clear to the House 
of Commons on Monday was that there would be more 
high salaries and more expenses of administration. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain could see clearly enough that some- 
one would be worse off than under the original plan. 
But no one on the Government side could be persuaded 
to talk figures; and no one on the Opposition side had 
been given a fair opportunity to get figures for them- 
selves. Mr. George’s only stated reason for making this 
vital change in the Bill was that he ‘* understood it was 


a demand of the Scottish members ”’. 


The Irish amendments caused less real political stir 
in the House than those relating to Scotland; though, 
naturally, the debate was considerably warmer. We are 
well used to the idea of separate treatment for Ireland ; 
and everyone knew several months ago that the Bill 
would be tempered to the liking of the Nationalists. 
What gave real fury to the debate was Mr. O’Brien’s 
attack upon the Ancient Order of Hibernians. He 
would rather have no insurance in Ireland at all thar 
see a farthing of State coin pass through the fingers 
of the Ancient Order. Almost immediately serious dis- 
cussion of the Insurance Bill as a measure of social 
reform was abandoned, and the House settled down to 
enjoy Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. 
Moore on the Ancient Order of Hibernians. 


The total yield of the Increment Duty up to 7 Novem- 
ber is £1950. The Government admitted this in the 
House on Tuesday. So much for that noble principle of 
the People’s Budget! It is partly to collect this ridicu- 
lous sum that the Government have appointed their 


great standing army of new officials, whose large salaries 
for life and whose substantial pensions we must all have 
the noble privilege of helping to pay. Another delight- 
ful item: On Tuesday the Government announced that 
they had not proceeded by the £50 fine method against 
any of the owners in Ireland who have not filled up 
Form iY. Our impression is that the Irishman who 
fills up Form IV. will be either a jester or a fool. 


** Excited politicians *’, who came quite near to calling 
each other ** murderous ruffians ’’—indeed, Mr. W. 
O’Brien did get out the word ‘‘ rufhan’’ somehow— 
were to the fore in the House on Wednesday. It all 
arose out of a comic suggestion in the press that 
Mr. Lowther should give up the office of Speaker 
and take the Unionist Leadership instead. The Italians 
have a saving about the goslings wishing to teach the 
ganders how to swim—‘ I paperi vogliano menar a ber 
le oche ’’—the goslings of the press sometimes want to 
teach the ganders of Parliament how to run their show ! 
But here the ganders would have none of it; and when 
Mr. Booth read the offending passage he came into 
collision with Lord Winterton, and such rude words as 
cad and company promoter were hurled about, and there 
was a scene. What Mr. Booth wished to do is not, 
perhaps never will be, known. We hope he was not 
so inhuman as to think of shutting the editor in the 
Clock Tower, where the bell has been cracked. 


Oddly enough, the real insult to the Speaker was not 
mentioned by Mr. Booth nor by any of the other excited 
politicians who took part in the fray. The real sting 
of the offending article was held in the statement that 
there was precedent for Mr. Speaker resigning his office 
and taking the Opposition leadership ; and that precedent 
was—Addington ! 

The whole incident was absurd. It was summed up 
by the ‘* Westminster Gazette ’’ as an “‘ unnecessary ”’ 
incident. The ** \Westminster ’’ added that the Speaker 
alone came well out of it. This in one of the ablest 
Liberal newspapers in the country was a rebuke with a 
vengeance for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 

It is not often that a powerful 
s a powerful Minister of that party, 


angrily intervened ! 
party organ reprove 
and to such effect. 


One thing, however, the discussion has defined—that 
to direct nine companies, or ninety-nine, is a world apart 
from promoting one. Mr. Booth’s explanation on 
Thursday made this clear. Wecan most of us remem- 
ber the old cant about guinea-pigs. Well, now is the 
apotheosis of the guinea-pig. 


The guarrel in Dublin between the Department of 
Agriculture and the Irish Agricultural Organisation has 
come to a head. More picturesquely it is a quarrel 
between Sir Horace Plunkett and Mr. T. W. Russell. 
Sir Horace Plunkett fairly describes the work of his 
Society to be the organising of Irish farmers for better 
business. Enter Mr. T. W. Russell, who has a different 
view of what is good for Irish farmers. No sooner is 
he Vice-President cf the Department than he withdraws 
the Department's subsidy to the Society. Moreover, 
he charges the Society with being political, and he 
opposes its application for a grant from the Develop- 
ment Commissioners. The Society refuses to be put 
under the heel of Mr. Russell. Behind the Society are 
100,900 Irish farmers, convinced that co-operation is a 
blessing, and that Mr. T. W. Russell is unnecessary. 


Centenary celebrations are silly things. Every day 
is the centenary of something that happened to some- 
body, and somebody worth remembering, though we 
may not remember him. John Bright unquestionably 
deserves remembering as one of the greatest of political 
orators. He will not be remembered for much else. 
He was an upostle of enthusiasm and visions long faded, 
partly because realised. He was the spokesman of a 


philosophy now found out and repudiated most warmly 
by his political descendants. 


Bright and the Man- 
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chester School stand together ; he was against the Fac- 
tory Acts and all that we now call Social Reform. He 
believed in leaving a man free to starve and go to the 
devil. He hated empire, the Church, aristocracy, and 
soldiers. He was of the age of ‘* Self Help ’’ and ** John 
Halifax ’’ and all the terrible good books that made 
Christianity the Gospel of Success. His point of view 
was the contradictory of the Tory. He would not have 
Home Rule, but he drew not a w.it nearer to the Tories. 
It is pleasant to hear that he hated mobs. ‘* As only a 
Radical can "’, says Mr. Birrell. That one can under- 
stand. Most of us dislike our masters. 


Mr. F. E. Smith smothered (no other word will do) 
Professor Dicey in his answer to the Professer’s solemn 
rebuke to him for recklessly attacking so blameless a 
personas Mr. Bryce. It is always dangerous for a heavy 
mover to attack the agile—he hits in the air and looks 
ridiculous. We decline absolutely to accept Professor 
Dicey’s doctrine of ambassadorial immunity from 
‘riticism. The principal’s responsibility for his agent 
does not put the agent in the position of a king that can 
do no wrong. It has been necessary from the beginning 
to watch Mr. Bryce very carefully, for he went out to 
Washington an American at heart. The very book Pro- 
fessor Dicey craves in aid proves this. Mr. Bryce has 
now fulfilled all expectations by straining his powers, 
even to technical incorrectness, to bring about an ar- 
rangement which would have injured British to the 
advantage of American trade. He acted, in short, as 
the representative of America rather than of the country 
whose servant he was. Mr. Smith is doing good service 
in exposing this to the public. 


Lord Curzon was optimistic in his speech to the Persia 
Society on Wednesday. In the presence of the Persian 
Ambassador he could not well be otherwise. We can 
all agree with him, and must, in wishing for Persia a 
strong government. That, indeed, is the one thing need- 
ful. But when Lord Curzon adds ‘‘ and constitutional ’’, 
is it certain the two in Persia are compatible? From 
the speech as reported Lord Curzon evidently by ‘‘ con- 
stitutional ’’ means representative government. Has 
a strong Persian Government ever had one thing in 
common with a Parliamentary system? Persia has 
been strong only when governed under precisely the 
opposite plan. Lord Curzon himseif witnesses to the 
‘extraordinary difficulties ’’ in the way of representative 
government in Persia. Why court difficulties? Is it 
statesmanship to try to introduce a plan difficult to work 
anywhere into a country historically unprepared for it 
and naturally unsuited? However, Lord Curzon knows 
much of Persia both from books and travel, and he thinks 
it will ** work through ’’ to ‘‘ regeneration’’. We should 
hardly ourselves in these days describe Parliamentary 
government as the state of the regenerate. 


The Italian Government are making hints shat they 
will be graciously pleased to allow the Powers to inter- 
vene, in one sense only. Pressure is to be put upon 
Turkey to compel her to surrender Tripoli. We hope 
no attention will be paid to so impudent a suggestion. 
Italy is clearly in a very tight place, she cannot advance, 
expenses are rolling up, and disease is raging in her 
army. The Powers, therefore, are to force Turkey to 
give her what she wants, and their natural impatience 
to see the war ended is to be exploited for this object. 
We hope even our own Pacifists will not be deiuded 
by so palpable a subterfuge. But one thing the Powers 
should not permit, that Jeddah or any port of the kind 
where devout Moslems congregate should be shelled. 
The results of thus stirring up fanaticism may be in- 
calculable. 


Some sensation has been caused by the publication of 
the secret Treaties between France and Spain regard- 
ing Morocco, while the ‘* Temps ’’ has been bringing 
grave charges against M. Herbette, the very capable 
Permanent Secretary of the French Foreign Office in 
connection with this matter. The real point of difficulty, 
of course, is how much of the Moorish coast is Spain 


to be allowed to hold. The Spanish contention is that 
she went to Larache without France protesting. The 
suggestion of the ‘‘ Temps ’’ that we shall not be doing 
our duty under the Entente if we do not make Spain give 
way is impertinent. We would much rather have Spain 
oa the coast than France, and we.are not to be ordered 
about in this way to please France or even M. Tardieu, 
of the ‘‘ Temps ’’. France would never have been estab- 
lished in Merocco at all if it had not been for our help. 


The object lesson of the Portuguese Republic has not 
been lost on Spain. Spaniards have had an opportunity 
of watching their neighbour's antics as well as the perfor- 
maneces of their own Republicans, or some of them, last 
September, and they have decided to turn the other way. 
The Monarchical success in the municipal elections is 
really extraordinary. The very strongholds of Repub- 
licanism and every other dissolving force have gone 
dewn. Sefior Lerroux is put ina minority at Barcelona. 
Saragossa has gone Monarchist: Madrid, too, and 
Valencia. There are not more than some four hundred 
Republican councillors against over two thousand five 
hundred Monarchists. Clearly the execution of Ferrer 
is not disapproved of by the Spanish people. If we re- 
member certain orators rightly, popular indignation 
thereat was to sweep the Monarchy away. 


The task befere Yuan Shih-kai does not look easier as 
itis approached. The extension of the revolution seems 
to imply extension of the Republican influence which it 
will be his task to conciliate. The Revolutionary 
leaders at Shanghai, which seems to be the Republican 
headquarters, have issued an indictment of the Manchu 
dynasty, refusing confidence in its promises. They 
draw attention to the orderly character of the Revolu- 
tion, which is ** fighting to cast off the oppressive, 
vicious, tvrannous rule that has beggared and disgraced 
China, and obstructed and defied foreign nations ’’. But 
it is‘-the dynasty only that has to go. Individual 
Manchus may remain in the full enjoyment of citizen- 
ship. 


At Crewe a most unexpectedly favourable turn was 
given to the railway struggle. A meeting representing 
three thousand men employed at Crewe expressed 
readiness to accept the findings of the Commission. 
But this was subject to the condition that the Govern- 
ment arrange a Conference of the Commissioners, the 
Board of Trade, and the railway unions to discuss the 
Report and its interpretation. Besides this it was 
recommended that the men, in the ballot now pending, 
should vote against withdrawing their labour to enforce 
recognition of the unions and the national programme. 
It may be hoped this lead of the Crewe men will be 
followed elsewhere. 


The Copyright Bill remains full of doubtful points. 
Most of its provisions, especially the extension of the 
period of copyright, have been alleged to benefit either 
the author or the publisher at the expense of the public ; 
but what many debaters fail to see is that if somebody 
is benefited somebody else must pay. It does not follow 
that the proprietor of a copyright can blackmail the 
public into paying him more than fair value, because 
copyright in essence cannot be defined, and the laws of 
demand influence and override restrictions on supply. 


Were he a publisher, Lord Curzon said in Wednes- 
day's debate, he would welcome the gratuitous adver- 
tisement obtained by his books being placed on the 
table of such an institution as the Bodleian Library. But 
surely when one goes to a library it is not to see what 
books one is going to purchase. Lord Curzon sup- 
ported the inclusion of the Welsh National Library 
among those which already enjoy the right to a free 
copy of every British publication ; this new impost Lord 
Gorell and Lord Cromer call a hardship on the pub- 
lisher. Hard on the publisher it is, perhaps; but it 
is distinctly a gain for the community. 


Dr. Drury is a good choice for Ripon. The long reign 
of a popular orator should always be followed by a spell 
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of hard work. We regard it as a positive reeommenda- 
tion of Dr. Drury that he is not a remarkable preacher. 
He will have inclination, and so will find time, for more 
useful and less talked-of service. Ripon, we imagine, 
wants statesmanship and organisation more than melli- 
fluous periods. And Dr. Drury is of the right Church 
brand for the place—an Evangelical with the sympa- 
thetic toleration born of sound learning and human 
knowledge. Dr. Drury would hardly be called a great 
man in any aspect, but now at Ripon it is emphatically 
not greatness but just useful efficiency that is wanted. 
Personally he is sure to conciliate and even attract. 


The new Dean of S. Paul’s, Dr. Inge—a very broad 
Churchman, let us note—does not mince words : 

** Democracy was perhaps the silliest of all fetishes 

seriously worshipped among us. The method of counting 
heads instead of breaking them was no doubt convenient 
as a rough and ready test of strength, and government no 
doubt must rest mainly on force. To talk to the average 
member of Parliament, one might suppose that the ballot- 
box was a sort of Urim and Thummim for ascertaining the 
Divine will. That superstition was merely their old friend 
the divine right of kings standing on its head, and it was 
even more ridiculous in that posture than in its original 
attitude.”’ 
This is not bad; but the Dean errs in thinking demo- 
cracy means government by force. Unfortunately it 
means government by feebleness: the unable counts 
alike with the able. Let the appeal be to force, and there 
would soon be an end of Radical madness. 


What is the Dorchester Festival? A year ago a play 
was adapted from Mr. Thomas Hardy's ‘‘ Under the 
Greenwood Tree ’’, and presented by Dorchester players 
not far from the spot where Henchard first saw the 
mayoral feast of Casterbridge through an open window 
—a Wessex play, in a Wessex town, with Wessex 
players. It was delightfully intimate, and sincere : there 
was no fuss, or ceremony ; and very few reporters. We 
were vexed by no mental comparisons with other plays 
or other players. London was forgotten. 


Now, however, we read of the Dorchester Festival. 
Festival suggests elaborate organisation, something 
highly speculative, and very professional. It looks as 
if the reporter had discovered the Corn Exchange in 
Dorchester, and as if he were intending to work the 
thing up better next year. Moreover, it seems that these 
Wessex players think of coming to London. We hope 
they will think better. Mr. MacEvoy brought his village 
troupe to the Coronet Theatre about a year ago, and 
many who had been delighted with the Aldbourne 
players in Aldbourne village were chilled and disap- 
pointed when they saw them shown off as a curiosity 
before an unsympathetic Cockney audience. These Dor- 
chester plays are a local rite: they are of the soil and 
cannot be transplanted. Let these Wessex players lock 
out the reporter who insists on talking about Mr. 
Hardy’s shyness; and above all let them firmly resolve 
to stay for ever where they are. 


It was interesting to hear Sir W. B. Richmond and 
Mr. MacColl on one platform ostensibly united by enthu- 
siasm for Alfred Stevens. Sir William with chis set 
oration of academic funeral bakemeats, overloading his 
audience’s digestion, crushing their responsiveness to 
the life and beauty of Stevens’ art; the other kindled 
with quick sympathy simply uttering what he felt, resus- 
citating a situation that was almost killed. No need for 
him to screw a tortuous way from palzolithic art to 
Homer, slowly ascending to Cimabue and Michel- 
angelo, pausing to insinuate irrelevant censure of post 
impressionism, before he reached the artist whose 
memory was being celebrated. The inauguration of 
memorial exhibitions above all things should be lightly 
handled, that the artist be not forgotten in the oratory. 
Mr. MacColl’s appeal for reparation to slighted genius, 
spontaneous and curiously personal in its effect, left 
nothing to be said. 


MR. BONAR LAW. 


EXT to the Prime Minister the Leader of His 
Majesty’s Opposition is the second man in the 
kingdom. ‘To this post the Unionist party—the largest 
and most powerful party in the House of Commons and 
the country—have chosen, without vote or discussion, a 
gentleman who has only been ten years in Parliament, 
who has never sat in a Cabinet, who is not even a Privy 
Councillor, and who has only filled for three years the 
subordinate post of Secretary to the Board of 1 rade. 
If we add that Mr. Bonar Law has neither social influ- 
ence nor what in these days is reckoned wealth, that he 
has no powerful interest like that of the lawyers or the 
bankers at his back, and that he has not been educated 
at a public school or university, we realise that a pro- 
found and rapid change has occurred in modern politics, 
and more particularly in the Conservative party. No 
one can sav now that the career is not open to talents, 
for Mr. Bonar Law owes his sudden rise from the 
obscurity of yesterday to the highest position which a 
subject can occupy outside the Government to nothing 
but his knowledge and his brains. The Conservative 
party, distracted, frightened, exasperated _by three. 
defeats at the polls, have selected as their chief not the 
representative of one of the oldest families in the West 
of England (whose ancestor sat in the Long Parliament), 
not the child and the champion of Birmingham, but ** « 
plain Glasgow body’, for the simple reason that he 
understands the details of Tariff Reform and can state 
them in clear and pointed language. While giving Mr. 
Walter Long and Mr. Austen Chamberlain all the credit 
which they deserve for a disinterested and public-spirited 
desire to do the best thing for the Unionist party and 
the country, we do not believe we are far out in assert- 
ing that each of these gentlemen realised in the closet 
of his mind that he was not capable of dealing with the 
details of Tariff Reform, and that Mr. Bonar Law was. 
Weare convinced that Mr. Bonar Law, who only decided 
to allow his name to be put in nomination at the eleventh 
hour, was impelled to make a push for Westminster 
Abbey by the consciousness that he understands the 
realities of Tariff Reform, and that nobody else does. 
‘*T am certain ’’, said Pitt to Newcastle in 1756, “‘ that 
I can save this country, and that nobody else can’’. 
Having watched his colleagues on the Front Opposition 
Bench for five vears, Mr. Bonar Law may well have 
said to himself ‘‘ 1 am certain that I can win the 
country on Tariff Reform, and that nobody else can ’’. 
The whole thing was settled in a few hours, for it was 
not until the day before the meeting that Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain and Mr. Walter Long were told that their 
supporters were almost equalin number. The desire to 
avoid a close contest, with its inevitable sequelae of dis- 
lovalty and jealousy, co-operated with the feeling we 
have just described to bring about the dramatic result 
which has so much astonished the world. 

The daily newspapers, with the ‘‘ Times ”’ at their 
head, have made themselves unusually ridiculous by 
comparing Mr. Bonar Law with Disraeli. It is true that 
Disraeli had been exactly the same number of years in 
the House of Commons as Mr. Bonar Law, and that he 
had filled no office in or out of the Cabinet when he was 
chosen as the leader of the Protectionists in 1848, on 
the death of Lord George Bentinck. But there the 
parallel ends. Disraeli had by that time written eight 
novels, including the celebrated trilogy of ‘‘ Con- 
ingsby Sybil and Tancred ’’, which had startled 
and amused the world. He had attracted universal 
attention by the vigorous extravagance of his unsuccess- 
ful elections, and he had just emerged from the great 
battle over the Corn Law the glittering victor of Sir 
Robert Peel. In a word, Disraeli was the talk of the 
town. No character and no career could be more unlike 
those of Mr. Bonar Law, whois reserved by nature, and 
convincing rather than dazzling by equipment. The 
appointment of Mr. W. H. Smith as First Lord of the 
Treasury, in 1887, on Lord Randolph Churchill's re- 
signation, is a nearer case in point. But Mr. W. H. 
Smith had filled three important Cabinet posts; he had 
been First Lord of the Admiralty, Secretary for War, 
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and Chief Secretary for Ireland : he had been longer in 
the House of Commons than Mr. Bonar Law; he was 
an older, a wealthiér, and a better-known man. No; 
all our passion for precedents cannot find one to fit the 
case of Mr. Bonar Law. There has been nothing like 
it before; it remains a surprise, and, we must add, a 
great experiment. 

Will the surprise be an agreeable one? Will the ex- 
periment succeed? These questions Mr. Bonar Law 
alone must answer. We have said that Mr. Bonar 
Law’s practical acquaintance with the question of tariffs 
and his consequently ready and precise method of hand- 
ling it in debate confer upon him an indisputable superi- 
ority over every other occupant of the Front Opposition 
Bench. We mean no disrespect to Mr. Long or Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain in saying that while both of them 
could deliver a platform speech on Tariff Reform, we 
doubt whether either is adequately equipped for the 
discussion at close quarters of the subject in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Asquith had some warrant for his 
complaint of ‘‘ the incurable sloppiness of thought ”’ 
which marks the speech of the average Tariff Reformer. 
Most of the politicians who discourse so glibly on tariffs 
before provincial audiences have never seen a bill of 
lading or a bill of foreign exchange, and have the haziest 
notion of the way in which nations discharge their in- 
debtedness to one another. The Prime Minister will 
find no sloppiness of thought or word in Mr. Bonar 
Law. The subject of international commerce is one 
with which the new Leader of the Unionists has been 
personally familiar since boyhood. He is steeped in the 
lore of dock warrants and weight notes and port dues 
and discounts. But then Tariff Reform is not the only, 
perhaps not the greatest, question which confronts the 
Conservative party in the immediate future. There is 
the gigantic question of breaking up the old imperial 
Parliament into federal assemblies for the four king- 
doms, of which Home Rule for Ireland is only the first 
instalment. There is the question of disestablishing 
the Churches of England and Scotland. There is the 
question of restoring the balance of power between the 
two branches of the Legislature by repealing or amend- 
ing the Parliament Act. There is the question of 
universal adult suffrage and the redistribution of seats, 
and last, but by no means least, there is the question 
of the division of profits between capital and labour, and 
the restoration of legal responsibility to the acts of 
trades unions. How will Mr. Bonar Law handle these 
questions, problems as vast and thorny as ever vexed 
the statesmen of Great Britain? What, in short, is 
Mr. Bonar Law’s relation to ‘‘ things to come at large ’’ ? 
Nobody knows because Mr. Law has practically confined 
himself to Tariff Reform, at least in the House of Com- 
mons, for no doubt he has dealt with all the other subjects 
in his constituencies. We do not think that it is a dis- 
advantage to the new leader of the Unionists that he is 
practically unknown beyond the confines of Westminster 
and Fleet Street. On the contrary, curiosity is plea- 
santly piqued by a newcomer. The great good-natured 
public does not, like Plato’s dog, bark at a stranger ; 
it is more disposed to wag its tail at him, in expectation 
of bones to come. We believe that the public will not 
be disappointed. Mr. Bonar Law is nota genius. The 
sacred fire of genius does not wait till fifty-three to break 
out. But our new leader is a remarkably intelligent and 
well-informed man. We know that among the Tories 
there is a superstitious belief in commercial men, owing 
to the delusion that a business man must be a man of 
business. Lord Goschen was not a good Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Lord Ritchie did greater disservice 
to the Tory party than any statesman of the last cen- 
turv. It is easy to exaggerate the value of commercial 
habits, especially in a party largely composed of country 
gentlemen. But provided Mr. Bonar Law has Parlia- 
mentary courage—the supreme and indispensable quality 
for a leader—he will lead us well. He has two faults 
which he will forgive us for mentioning as he is not too 
old to cure them. Like most educated Scotsmen, he 
is given to subtlety in his methods of argument. We 
have had something too much of subtlety in the past 
from another more distinguished Scotsman. A plain, 


straightforward policy, simply expressed and followed 
through, is what we want, and what answers best in 
the long run. Mr. Law’s other fault is that he speaks 
too fast, both for the reporters and the audience. 


THE LEEDS MESSAGE. 


VERYONE knows the importance of a first appear- 
ance, a first speech, the first step. An impression 

is made one way or another, which will in any circum- 
stances remain for a long time. The world is alert 
to hear what a new man has to say of whom it expects 
much, and equally, if not more so, to hear what one 
who has already caught its ear will say in a new posi- 
tion. Intend it or not, a man can hardly help a first 
speech setting the key for all that is to follow. Should 
he find it necessary or desirable later to change the key, 
he will realise more than ever the significance of the 
opening word. It sticks. Mr. Bonar Law obviously 
felt all this at Leeds. He may be congratulated, and 
the party, indeed the country, no less, on his manage- 
ment of the first step. He will never have to retrace 
it ; he will not, so far as we can see, even have to change 
his direction. Obviously in everything he said at Leeds 
Mr. Law was looking to the end, of which he had 
thought much. It was no inspiration of the moment, 
inspirations which while they are often brilliantly effec- 
tive at the moment are apt to prove extremely expen- 
sive later on, especially to those whose interests the 
speaker is supposed to be championing. There are 
such things, of course, as flashes of true insight coming 
unexpected at the moment; struck out of emergency 
and saving the situation. But the momentary inspira- 
tions of a statesman who could have thought out his 
problems at leisure are generally inspirations of words, 
which often do not say what the speaker deliberately 
means, still are remembered. Mr. Law’s speech will 
stick not for any phrase or ‘‘ happy thought ’’, but as 
a plan of the Unionist position. As one heard or read, 
the lines took shape and in the end the Unionist policy 
stood out as a definite whole. There is much, of course, 
to be filled in, but Mr. Bonar Law would have been 
foolish indeed had he attempted any filling in in his 
first speech. Not that we would have him too fond of 
outline only. It is no doubt a pleasant thing for a 
leader to come into power with a blank cheque signed 
by the people. But it is more difficult to get the country | 
to sign a blank cheque than one for a figure they more 
or less realise. Especially his own followers, his rank 
and file, really do like to know something more or less 
definite of their leader’s plans. A political army is 
not exactly like a real one. The private soldier in 
politics is not bound to blind obedience and he will not 
obey with alacrity, still less with enthusiasm, unless he 
has some idea whither he is being led and why. And 
politically it is quite as important to manage your own 
men as to baffle the enemy. Naturally it is a great gain 
that he should be ignorant of vour plans, but not at too 
great cost to you otherwise. Then in politics, unlike a 
military campaign, not everybody is for or against. 
Many are neither, and may be either. These cannot be 
won, if they do not know what you are aiming at. We 
hope Mr. Law will not shrink from a good deal of parti- 
cularity, especially in questions of Tariff Reform. There 
we fully believe we have the general sense of the country 
with us on the main propositions, but it is sceptical of 
their practical application. This scepticism cannot, in 
our judgment, be got over in any other way than by 
descending to details and showing the public how it 
can be done : which is the best way of showing that it can 
be done. The country is not content now, and never 
will be again, to give a leader a general confidence and 
leave the House of Commons to give the policy shape. 
It distrusts the House of Commons and is beginning 
to have confidence in itself, whether misplaced or not. 
Above all we trust Mr. Law will not allow himself to 
be obsessed by the House of Commons. Let him re- 
member that the House of Commons is rapidly waning 
in influence, the country always growing. To get the 
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ear of the country is ten thousand times as important in 
these days as getting the ear of the Heuse. There is 
s a danger of a skilled debater like Mr. Law be- 
coming almost exclusively preoccupied with the game 
inside the House. However, his speech of Thursday 
does not point that way. 

One of the good points about this speech is that it 
leaves an impression of constructiveness. The Unionist 
party evidently has big things to do and wants to do 
them; and all these hang together. Social reform, as 
Unionists understand it, cannot go on without Tarifi 
Reform, and Tariff Reform means the organic union of 
the Empire, which can be brought about in no other way 
than by trade preference as a first step in a longer 
process. Thus better conditions in the daily life of the 
poor at home hang on the same policy with the broad 
question of Imperial coherence. Tariff Reform gathers 
up into a single policy at least half of the questions in 
which the Unionist party is interested. It in every way 
presents the brightest side of the Unionist position. 
There we are not weak ; there we are strong, and getting 
every day stronger. The Canadian elections, on which 
Mr. Law very rightly dwelt, have given a great impetus 
to the whole Tariff Reform movement. They were to 
destroy Preference; they have made it. We have in 
Canada now a Ministry which will not orly reciprocate 
any advance made by this country—Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
Ministry would have done that—but one that will look 
at matters from an Imperial point ef view, as would a 
Unionist Ministry here. If we can get a majority at the 
next election, the next Imperial Conference will settle a 
scheme of Preference, at any rate in cutline. There 
would not be a dissentient voice on the main question. 

The incentive to Unionists to work unceasingly to get 
into power next time is thus very high. From _ that 
point of view we do not think Unionist prospects at all 
bad. A new Franchise Bill may tell against us, no doubt. 
New voters generally support those who gave them the 
vote ; they always go against those who tried to keep it 
from them. It is the unique case of gratitude known to 
politics. The Government game, of course, is to invent 
enough new voters mainly ignorant of the Government's 
record to drown the voice of those who have followed it 
carefully. It was Gladstone’s game in 1885, and 
it came off. This is the danger we have «to 
face. Apart from that, we should almost cer- 
tainly win. All the big things the Government mean 
to carry through during the rest of this Parliament will 
make multitudes of new enemies and fire the old. The 
Insurance Bill will not help them; Welsh Disestablish- 
ment will bring into the field thousands who hold entirely 
aloof from ordinary political fights; Home Rule will 
make enemies even amongst their own followers. The 
outlook for the future ts not bad for us. Our construc- 
tive policy has good prospects; the Parliament Bill can- 
not touch that. But on the defensive side the danger 
is that we shall come into power too late to save what 
as a party we exist to defend. Mr. Bonar Law—not 
being himself a Churchman—acutely put the defence 
of the Church in Wales in the forefront of his speech. 
But we do not quite see how argument against Welsh 
Disestablishment or Home Rule is to prevent either 
being done. It mav affect the outside public, but these 
matters have passed f-om the control cf the country and 
are at the mercy of the House of Commons.and that 
lies helpless at the mercy of the Government. The Par- 
liament Bill really decided these questions: hence we 
held, and hold strongly as ever, that it cught to have 
been fought to the bitter end. The Government will be 
deterred from doing these things only by fear of outside 
movements more serious in their character than political 
demonstrations. We have said all alone that the 
passing of the Parliament Bill was the beginning of 
graver than party issues. We are glad that Mr. Law 
pointed out that the Government were stretching cur 
parliamentary institutions to the breaking point. Let 
them remember, as Mr. Law said, that representative 
government rests on a mere convention. 


alway 


THE INSURANCE GAME. 


HE committce stage cf the Insurance Bill draws to 
its close in a welter of confusion, change and con- 
tradiction. Never even in the history of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s legislation was there so colossal a muddle. 
The Minister himself hardly seems to know what is or is 
not in the Bill from day to day, and the critics of the 
Unionist Amendment Committee, though they work 
themselves to death, can hardly keep pace with the 
daily variations of the scheme. The natural annoyance 
of the Opposition at the cavalier manner in which they 
and their amendments have been treated throughout will 
not be mitigated by recent developments. Why should 
it be? 

Last summer a series of some sixty amendments 
touching all the real points in the Bill, and put in a 
considered sequence, were introduced by the Opposi- 
tion. Mr. Llovd George brusquely rejected them all 
on the ground that they trenched on the actuarial basis 
of the scheme. From then till the autumn session dis- 
cussion became a farce, because the Bill is its finance. 
But, having prevented the Unionists from showing up 
the many injustices of the Bill and putting their own con- 
structive alternatives before the country, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer suddenly at the last heur reverses his 
tactics. He makes concession after concession which 
knock the original actuarial calculations to flinders and 
leave the House and the ccuntry utterly in the dark as 
to the financial basis of the scheme. ‘Thus at the last 
moment it is proposed to separate the finance of Scot- 
land and of Ireland from that of England—a step which 
must overthrow all the previous calculations and the 
financial effects of which Mr. Lloyd George was utterly 
unable or unwilling to explain—and this with the com- 
mittee stage nearing its end under the guillotine! One 
Liberal newspaper actually explains that this kind of pro- 
cedure, so far from being an unfortunate accident, is part 
of a new deliberate method of legislation invented by 
the author of the Insurance Bill. No mention, an aston- 
ished public learns, was made of special provision for 
Ireland in the original draft of the Bill because 
someone was sure to suggest it. One can imagine 
what would be said of a first Lord of the Admiralty 
who introduced a_ shipbuilding programme which 
made no provision for cruisers on the ground that 
the topic was sure , 


to crop up”’ in the debate. 
And so the suggestion comes at a time when discus- 
sion is impossible and when no figures are obtain- 
able until all is over. The electorate will want to know 
why the Unionists were deprived in the summer of the 
chance of forcing the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
remedy the grievance of the Post Office contributor 
months ago on the ground of the financial seif-consis- 
tency and integrity of the Bill, when in the autumn he let 
Mr. Worthington Evans wring from him financial con- 
cessions to soldiers and sailors which put them on the 
right side of justice, but which touches the finance of 
the Bill profoundly. What answer can there be? 

For our own part we do not believe that the Opposi- 
tion have taken anything like strong enough measures 
to mark their disapproval of these strange proceedings 
and to dissociate themselves from methods which will 
certainly recoil upon the inventors of this new Parlia- 
mentary procedure. To walk out of the House would 
not have been too strong a course to take. Some such 
step would enormously strengthen the hands of the Oppo- 
sition. In voting—it is to be hoped unanimously—for 
the third reading of the Bill they would thus have 
established two facts clearly: that they were in 
favour of the compulsery principle of contribution 
which is the bed-rock idea of the whole measure, and 
that they had not been allowed, owing to Ministerial 
procedure, to amend the vast defects in the Bill which 
will begin next July or next October to be felt to an 
intolerable degree by the poorest classes in the country. 

Unionist leadership in this matter has so far been 
distinguished in the main by admirable foresight, tact 
and consistency, though during the last few weeks it 
has lacked vigour. Unionism has prudently evaded the 
Parliamentary snare of Mr. Lloyd George. The plan 
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of the Insurance Bill was the same as the plan of the 
first Budget : it was,to hurl a vast mass of undigested 
matter at the Opposition in the hope that in the course 
of knocking it into shape some unwise and indiscreet 
step might be taken which would allow Mr. Lloyd George 
to hold up his opponents to public hatred as extor- 
tioners and oppressors of the poor. The whole Bill 
then could be rushed through in a whirlpool of Lime- 
house malediction. The Unionist leaders, however, 
showed a prudence and a sympathy which ruined the 
plot, and probably the Government too. They utterly 
beat Mr. Lloyd George at his own game, and it would be 
a thousand pities if at the last moment they allowed 
themselves to be deflected by the rising murmurs in the 
constituencies from a course which is not only the right 
one but the only one. The Opposition should go solidly 
into the lobby in favour of the third reading ; that is to 
say, in favour of the essential principles of the Bill, but 
they should at the same time make it demonstrably clear 
in a manner which cannot possibly be misunderstood 
in the country that they are in no way responsible for 
the huge blemishes in the Bill. Here is an opportunity 
for the new leader to show his power and to give a strik- 
ing indication of his capacity and willingness to lead. 
It would be disastrous if, as in the case of old-age 
pensions, a sufficient number of Unionists broke from 
the bulk of the party and went into the ‘‘ No ”’ lobby to 
enable the Radicals to accuse every future Unionist 
member on the day before the poll of voting against the 
insurance of the people. It would be equally disastrous 
if, on the third reading, the Opposition front bench did 
not declare roundly that they took no responsibility for 
the working and details of the measure which their 
opponents had refused to allow them either to discuss 
0; to amend reasonably. 

There can be no doubt that in a vear’s time the demand 
for drastic amendment of the new Act will be fierce and 
insistent. Mr. Bonar Law might well indicate that it 
will be one of the first duties of a Unionist Government 
to put insurance on a right footing and to show that 
insurance can be done without injustice to the insured 
by a Ministry which does not believe in the methods of 
Mr. Lloyd George. 


THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR’S DEFENCE. 

| bd is not surprising that the German Chauvinists 

are angry, for the debate in the Reichstag has not 
improved the position of the Government. The Chan- 
cellor has spoken with dignity and self-restraint as 
became a responsible Minister, but he has entirely 
failed to remove the impression that Germany has 
suffered a rebuff, nor did either he or the Foreign 
Secretary explain the sudden expedition to Agadir. 
The only thing he repudiated was that the German 
retreat was due to Mr. Lloyd George’s speech. Still 
the fact remains, and is well known, that certain 
exorbitant claims for compensation were made on 
France which she absolutely declined to consider; 
about the same time the British Government gave 
Germany an intimation that the occupation by her 
of a Moorish port would not be regarded as com- 
patible with British interests. As this statement did 
not appear to be understood, it had to be emphasised 
by a speech from some responsible quarter. We were 
then informed that Germany had no intention of appro- 
priating Moorish territory, the extravagant claims 
were withdrawn, and the tension ended. Even if our 
own interests had not been concerned, we were bound, 
as was pointed out by the German Foreign Secretary, 
to fulfil our obligations to France, just as Germany 
was bound to carry out her contract with Austria at 
the time of the Bosnian squabble. Germany gave 
way in this case as Russia and England in the other. 
There is no other deduction to be drawn from the facts 
and the debate has only made it clearer. What then? 
It surely would have been wiser not to call the attention 
of Europe so persistently to this retreat. We and our 
triends swallowed our rebuff over Bosnia with the best 
face we could, and it was soon forgotten. Germans 
ought to see that all this swaggering and protesting 


only emphasises their defeat. The consciousness that 
they are making themselves ridiculous only adds to 
their chagrin. But that is the German way. It is 
an awkward way not only for themselves, but for the 
rest of the world, but there is this excuse. It is the 
first time since 1870 that Germany has deliberately in 
the face of the world surrendered to her rivals. It is 
therefore of course a bitter blow, not only to the hot- 
headed Pan-Germanist, but to the more sober-minded 
patriot. It is the first time that they have come up 
against an obstacle which is unyielding and does not 
give way to the rattle of the sabre. ‘This mysterious 
sea-power is something impalpable and not yet grasped 
by the understanding of the ordinary German, who has 
believed that everything can be managed by the 
menace of a great army. The alleged statements 
made by admirals and generals at the supreme moment 
may be untrue or exaggerated, but the unpleasant fact 
remains that the German forces were not strong enough 
to guarantee speedy victory, therefore ‘*‘ Morocco was 
not worth a war’’, even though a leading German 
paper said, truly enough, that the matter was a 
** Machtfrage ’’. 

The whole of the Chancellor’s speech was a confes- 
sion that the game of bluff which was played with so 
much success in 1905 had failed. Even the agreement 
with France of 1909 proved useless, and Germany’s posi- 
tion in Morocco is simply that of every other Power. 
German critics of the Chancellor’s policy, and indeed 
all European critics, may well ask if this is to be the 
end, why have we all been kept ‘* toujours en vedette 4 
for five years? Would it not have been better to 
exact at once equality of opportunity for everyone and 
then leave Morocco to France? - It is quite clear from 
the Chancellor’s speech that French diplomacy has 
been too much for him and the Foreign Secretary. 
‘*The Sultan lost prestige with the tribes, French in- 
fluence steadily increased.’’ The French claimed the 
right'to send troops to Fez because their subjects were 
in danger. ‘* German news was not so unsatisfactory.”’ 
Probably not, for the danger existed only in French 
imagination, as the danger at Agadir existed only in 
German phantasy, but, once in Fez, France would not 
come out, and Germany had to own herself over- 
reached. ‘‘ She could not demand the restoration of 
the status quo ante 1906,’’ and ‘‘ acquisition of terri- 
tory had been made impossible for her by the arrange- 
ment with France of 1909 ’’. Now this last argument 
is particularly weak. France had obviously broken 
the 1909 compact by going to Fez and stopping there. 
Germany therefore in equity could have taken her own 
line. The best informed German opinion firmly be- 
lieved that she intended to do so when she sent the 
‘* Panther’’ to Agadir. The ‘* Panther’’ move was 
probably only,a ‘* try on’’ and might have ended, had 
our Government shown a front less firm, in a German 
occupation of the Sus Valley. 

But the Chancellor had further arguments, which in 
themselves would have been weighty enough for his 
purpose, if sincerely advanced at first. ‘‘ The greater 
the freedom of action given to France, the greater the 
security in Morceco’’, but unfortunately this proposi- 


tion is entirely contradicted by the whole course of 


German policy for five years, for it has notoriously 
been directed to restraining the increase of French con- 
trol over the Moors. There was an even more 
astonishing general proposition put forward—that it 
was ‘‘to the credit of German policy that she had not 
run after territory in Morocco, for she could not main- 
tain her position in Europe if she held distant posses- 
sions ’’. Now this surely is a distinct repudiation of 
the whole Colonial policy which has become popular 
with the forward school in Germany. It may be con- 
sistent with the Bismarckian tradition, but cannot be 
squared with the maxim that ‘‘ our future lies on the 
water ”’. Is this a confession that Germany has 


received a blow and must collect her forces and con- 
solidate her European position? It looks very much 
like it. Has she concluded, as Louis XIV. did too 
late, that it is impossible to maintain both an over- 
whelming fleet and an overwhelming army? In any 
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case the defence of the Ministry was ill received, which 
is not surprising. 

Herr von Heydebrand’s outburst was particularly 
undignified and violent, and he was properly re- 
buked by the Chancellor who, with the Foreign Secre- 
tary, dealt in most correct manner with the unfor- 
tunate Cartwright incident. The fury and insolence 
of some of his opponents can of course be explained, 
though hardly excused, by their extreme disappoint- 
ment. Nevertheless, the Ministry in great measure 
have themselves to blame for the assaults they re- 
ceived. The tone they have adopted throughout these 
negotiations, the Agadir episode and the diatribes 
of the inspired press have undoubtedly warranted 
hopes that have been seriously disappointed. As to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech the explanation given by 
the Chancellor was clearly inadequate, and Herr von 
Heydebrand’s may have been nearer the truth. It 
must be remembered that much of this fuss and fury 
has an electioneering application, as was pointed out by 
the Chancellor, and the danger lies not so much in the 
debate itself as in the possible developments. The 
Jingo drum will be loudly and persistently beaten 
during the next six weeks, possibly in even more blatant 
tones than we heard here during the General Election 
of January 1910. We must not be surprised if abuse 
of this country is a favourite ingredient of Conserva- 
tive, National Liberal and Centre speeches. It is 
probable that a Conservative and National Liberal 
majority may be returned, though the Socialists are 
likely to make heavy inroads, at least on the Centre. 
It is therefore possible that we may in the spring be 
faced with an increase in the German naval programme. 
If so, we must build and keep our heads. It is of no 
use pretending that the outlook is not menacing ; it is, 
but no good will be done by slobbering over Germany 
in the forthcoming Foreign Office debate. It either 
misleads German opinion or convinces it of our 
hypocrisy. 

Two tendencies have been clear in the highest quarters 
in Germany during the last fifteen years, a love of start- 
ling strokes of policy, and an equal attachment to peace. 
When, however, the coup does not succeed of itself and 
is not followed by action, the nation naturally feels sore. 
These tendencies are now complicated by an evident 
confusion of thought as to the real aim of German 
ambitions. This in itself is dangerous enough. But 
this nation must maintain its own position and dis- 
charge its obligations without swagger, thrusting no 
officious affection on Germany which just now can do 
no good, but we must make it clear that there is no 
inevitable enmity. On the whole the newspapers have 
not behaved ill, but it is deplorable that every oppor- 
tunity has been taken to advertise the alleged partisan- 
ship of the Crown Prince in the Reichstag on the first 
day of the debate. The whole affair has been grossly 
exaggerated and perverted for journalistic purposes. 
It is of no real significance in international politics and 
would have been more wisely ignored. No deductions 
as to the future can safely be drawn from it and it is 
of purely domestic interest to-day. Reticence in such 
a matter would have been alike more kindly and more 
dignified. 


THE PROBLEM BEFORE SHIH-KAI. 
HE Revolution continues to spread in China with 

an orderly persistence that may indicate unsus- 
pected preparation, but which proves also a widespread 
disaffection that must increase the difficulty of reconsti- 
tuting Authority on a dynastic basis. Pronunciamentos 
are rarely deficient in colour, and a message just issued 
by the Republican leaders at Shanghai is open to 
criticism in that respect. Broadly speaking, however, 
the claims for achievement, orderliness and tolerance 
are undeniably well-founded. If the assertion that 
fourteen Provinces have declared their independence be 
a little sweeping, the fact is patent that the chief cities 
have done so, and that order has been maintained 
with a success that has most gratified those who 


remember the horrors of the Boxer outbreak. But 
order in China, though instinctive in the mass of 
the people, is too apt to drift into disorder if the hand 
of Authority is removed; and one cannot but fear that 
order is maintained at present very much because it has 
not been disturbed. The absence of turmoil is due, 
of course, largely to the fact that the soldiery have 
declared in favour of the movement. In fact it 
is only at and around Hankow that serious fighting 
seems to have occurred ; but the destruction of that great 
commercial city and the hideous excesses of the Manchu 
garrison at Nanking indicate dangers that will remain 
latent until a stable government of some kind is restored. 
Su, one of the most respected of the Manchu princes, 
declares himself convinced that Yuan Shih-kai will prove 
to be the unifying force ; and every well-wisher of China 
will endorse the hope. But no one probably is more 
conscious than Yuan of the serious nature of the difficul- 
ties in his way. It is not a question only of guarantees 
that the reforms conceded on paper shall be secured : 
the National and Provincial Assemblies have given 
evidence of purpose which may enable them to guard 
against recoil. But, visionary as the idea of a Republic 
seems to be considered by foreigners acquainted with 
China, the Republican element in the Insurrection is 
unquestionably strong, and may be the less easy to con- 
ciliate in that it represents also racial mistrust. The 
question of form might conceivably be overcome by the 
inauguration of reforms under a monarchy reduced to 
a titular expression; but the desire to evict, bag and 
baggage, every member and trace of an obnoxious 
régime may be less easy to conjure. Yuan has reached 
Peking, and has been clothed, apparently, with the 
amplest authority that it is in the power of the Govern- 
ment to bestow. It remains to be seen whether he will 
be able to work in harmony with the National Assembly 
and whether he will be able with its help to conciliate 
the disciples of Sun Yat-sen. 

That a dynasty which has endured for nearly 270 
vears should be condemned as effete is not surprising in 
the East. The wonder is, perhaps, that it should have 
endured so long ; and the fact would seem to be prima 
facie evidence that, so long as the Manchu Emperors re- 
tained a measure of virility, their administration cannot 
have been bad. ‘The racial hatred evinced—the fact 
that it was there, ready to break out—-may. be ascribed 
probably in great measure to unwisdom in conserving 
racial distinctions. The maintenance of Manchu 
garrisons in the Provincial capitals and other great cities, 
the maintenance of Tartar Generals who ranked equally 
with viceroys ; the prominence of Manchu nobles in the 
Government, the prohibition of intermarriage between 
Manchus and Chinese; the numerous appointments of 
Manchu officials not only in Peking but in the Provinces, 
and the maintenance of various privileges which could 
not but remind the Chinese that they were a conquered 
race; all these considerations have combined to keep 
alive an antagonism that remained dormant while 
national dignity was upheld and the administration was 
relatively good, but which has revived in presence of the 
intrigue, corruption and incapacity that have prevailed 
latterly at Peking. The isolation of the Manchus as a 
clan is illustrated by their selfishness as well as their 
abjectness during recent events. ‘* The Throne ’’— 
whatever aggregate of personalities the term may imply 
in this connexion—is believed to possess hoarded mil- 
lions, but the Government bank was so empty that it 
was glad to borrow Tls. 1,000,000 from the Banque de 
l’Indo-Chine at 7 per cent., and was eager to borrow a 
larger sum from the syndicate of foreign banks con- 
cerned in recent loans at a higher rate. But ‘‘ on only 
one condition’’ (according to a letter written by the 
Peking correspondent of the ‘‘ Times ’’ on 24 October), 
‘“ would the banks even consider such an application— 
namely, that Yuan Shih-kai should be given full powers 
to come to terms with the revolutionaries, and to estab- 
lish reforms, however far-reaching, that may be de- 
manded by them. That would imply the retention of 
the dynasty in the form of a truly Constitutional mon- 
archy with a privy list, the immediate establishment of 
parliamentary government, the abolition of eunuchs, 
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the exclusion of Manchus from the Cabinet, the redistri- 
bution of high office, and the removal of all Manchu 
prerogatives and special privileges’. The programme 
is not unlike that put forward by the National Assembly 
an@ promptly accepted by the Throne on 3 November. 
But circumstances have altered since that letter was 
penned. The revolution has widened, and projects 
which might have been admissible at an earlier stage 
may be dismissed now as impracticable until Yuan’s 
mission shall have resulted in either failure or success. 
Policy as well as goodwill may have inspired the con- 
sideration with which foreigners have everywhere been 
treated, but policy as well as goodwill should equally 
deter them from helping either side till a settlement has 
been reached. 

It is disquieting, in the meantime, to hear of prepara- 
tions by the Imperialists for a general attack which would 
assuredly foment antagonism that wiser statesmanship 
would endeavour to allay. A battle at Nanking may be 
necessary to subdue the desperadoes who are disgracing 
the Imperialist cause at Nanking, but the insurgents at 
Wuchang are in another category. They represent an 
clement which it should be an object to conciliate, and 
it will not be of good omen for the future if Yuan allows 
an attempt tocrush them to be made. It is satisfactory, 
on the other hand, to learn that matters are going on 
peaceably at Shanghai. The Imperialist authority is 
overthrown, the arsenal has passed into insurgent 
hands, and the Taotai is a refugee in the Foreign Settle- 
ment. But the revolutionary leaders are maintaining 
order in the Chinese City, and the foreign authorities 
seem confident that the volunteer force and the armed 
police will suffice to protect the Settlement itself. They 
are wise in desiring that there shall be no intervention 
so long as present conditions are maintained. What 
might be necessary if an armed attempt were made to 
reassert Imperial authority is another matter. We have 
had an example at Hankow of what may happen if 
fighting begins, but all that is necessary in the meantime 
is to maintain at Shanghai a naval force able to land 
sufficient men to ensure safety if that contingency arise. 


THE CITY. 
HE outstanding feature of Stock Exchange business 
is the excellent demand for new investment issues. 
This preference on the part of investors for new offerings 
has caused dullness in gilt-edged stocks; for not only 
has support been diverted from them, but some selling 
has been in progress to provide subscription money. 
The success of the appeals for fresh funds is encourag- 
ing further new issues, and for a time at any rate the 
old investment stocks are expected to remain inactive. 
During the last few days the volume of transactions on 
the Exchange has been decreasing. The temporary 
revival of activity in Home rails, mining shares and a 
few other departments appears to have put the market’s 
strength to too great a test. Two days’ good business 
seems to necessitate a week’s rest under present 
conditions. 

The most conspicuous stocks have been specialties in 
which there is a very limited market. Union Castle 
Mail shares, for example, have had a remarkable rise 
which engendered rumours that the South African 
Government is negotiating for the purchase of the com- 
pany. When this was officially denied it was observed 
that Royal Mail Steam Packet shares had also advanced 
rapidly of late, and the suggestion arose that some 
agreement had been arranged between the two com- 
panies. The general rise in shipping shares may be 
attributed to recognition of the improvement in the 
management of the company’s finances, but the swift 
advances recorded by the two companies mentioned 
requires some special explanation which is not yet forth- 
coming. National Telephone Deferred stock has 
recovered sharply on revised estimates of the terms of 
the Government purchase, and a reiteration of dividend 
forecasts has caused another jump in London General 
Omnibus stock. 

Home Railway securities have been dominated by the 


labour situation. The more encouraging outlook pro- 
voked a good deal of buying, which, in view of the very 
small floating supply of stock, ran prices up sharply. 
But the demand proved to be very largely in the form of 
bear covering, and when the shorts ’’ had taken all 
the stock they wanted the market became exceedingly 
dull with a downward tendency due to profit-taking by 
a few timid bulls. It was reported in the market that 
opposition in Parliament to any advance in rates on the 
part of the railways would be headed by the L.C.C. A 
statement that the electrification of the North London 
Railway will be proceeded with immediately led to a little 
buying of the stock. 

The American market has become irregular, Wall 
Street being disturbed by the continuance of anti-trust 
activity at Washington, which is believed to be engi- 
neered mainly for political effect. Several new bond 
issues are being talked about, which tend to depress quo- 
tations. The New York Central has given a large order 
for equipment, including 120 locomotives and 22,000 
freight cars to be paid for by the issue probably of 
$15,000,000 Equipment Trust Certificates; the Penn- 
sylvania Company is expected to issue $25,000,000 of 
bonds, and a small issue by the Atchison is being 
arranged. On the other hand, the Steel Corporation 
is understood to be doing a larger business now, and 
there has been good buying of Union Pacifics in anticipa- 
tion of the annual report, which again makes an excel- 
lent showing. Canadian Pacifics declined sharply after 
the declaration of the usual quarterly dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent., but the suggestion that the selling 
was due to disappointment at the distribution was 
ridiculous, because no sane stockholder could have 
expected an increase. A fair amount of business was 
done in the early part of the week in Argentine rails, 
Entre Rios ordinary and Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
being in good demand. 

The recovery in South African gold mining shares has 
been impeded by heavy selling of City Deeps on rumours 
regarding the validity of the company’s title to part of 
its property. Another depressing influence was the 
repetition of reports that the Victoria Falls Company’s 
plant which supplies the Rand with electric power is 
working so unsatisfactorily that some of the mines have 
been obliged to revert temporarily to steam power. Im 
the Rhodesian section Tanganyikas have been firm om 
the understanding that satisfactory arrangements have 
been made in regard to the company’s financial require- 
ments ; but the change of speculative sentiment concern- 
ing mining descriptions caused a general reaction. 
Copper shares benefited from improved American 
advices and a rise in the price of the metal. A little 
more interest was attracted to Rubbers, but the Oil share 
market became weak under the lead of Shells, which 
were affected by rumours that the rate-cutting war had 
been resumed in the Far East and that the revolution 
in China had caused considerable disturbance to trade. 


THE HAMMERSTEIN CRINOLINE., 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


ASSING Mr. Hammerstein's new opera-house last 
week I noticed the announcement concerning the 
opening of that gorgeous structure, and began to 
wonder what century we lived in. The astronomers, 
with that curious obstinacy and pertinacity which 
always characterises men who are wrong, say we are 
in 1911; but Mr. Oscar Hammerstein almost completely 
refuted them on his posters by promising to 
present ‘* Norma and ‘* William Tell ’’—both of 
whom died a natural and very timely death last century. 
Not only did he promise, but since he has partly per- 
formed; and we might fix the date as, say, 1860 (not 
later); but for the third opera Mr. Hammerstein pre- 
sented ‘‘ Quo Vadis ’’, which was unquestionably com- 
posed within the last few years. I don’t know whether 
composed is the word to use. Perhaps compiled would 
be a better one ; and as the music is simply a compilation 
of snatches of music written prior to 1860 perhaps we 
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may be, despite the astronomers, back again in the 
era of the crinoline. But if we are not, if we 
actually in the year 1911, then we may expect the crino- 
line to return shortly. Stranger things in fashions 
have happened: indeed the strangest thing in fashioas 
that could possibly happen would be the ‘‘ catch on ”’ 
of *‘ William Tell’’ and ‘‘ Norma’’: if they do catch 
on, the streets will soon be rendered impassable by 
crinolines. It is odd that Mr. Hammerstein should 
come all the way from New York, where he is so popu- 
lar, to teach us poor Britishers what we really yearn 
for in the operatic line—odd that he should do this and 
at the same time try to startle us with music we have 
been sick of for more than half a century. Yet, after 
all, milliners are everlastingly making returns to the 
modes of an earlier age; and I suppose Mr. Hammer- 
stein does not pretend to be anything else than an 
operatic man-milliner. 

How he will succeed, I, not being a prophet, do not 
pretend to prophesy ; but I shall be much amazed if he 
persuades a thousand people that it is worth spending 
an evening and a guinea on ** Quo Vadis ’’.. The music 
by a French gentleman named Nougués is absolutely 
without distinction or any high quality ; but the house 
is beautifully arranged and decorated and is, in fact, 
the most convenient opera-house I have ever been in. 
How on earth Mr. Nougués came to select such a sub- 
ject as the *‘ Quo Vadis’”’ of Henryk Sienkiewicz for 
operatic handling is something of a puzzle. I read the 
novel with curious misgivings as to my own judgment : 
there seemed to me power in spite of the cheap horrors 
and the cheaper historical notions. | But whether its 
celebrity is due to cheap-jack artfulness or to genuine 
art, one thing is certain—it is throughout a descriptive 
and not a dramatic work. There is no element of 
effectiveness in it that bears transplanting to the theatre. 
The gruesome burnings of the early Christian martyrs 
the fights between slaves of supernatural strength and 
bulls with ladies strapped to their backs—these and all 
the other ‘* thrills ’’ are caused by matters that may be 
talked about and written about but cannot possibly be 
put before us in visible form. Even the terrible scene 
where Petronius indites his letter to Nero and then 
commits suicide with his mistress is bound to be in- 
effective on the stage: we must read the letter, not 
hear it read; we must read how the two died: to see 
it enacted can only take away from the strength and 
tragic beauty of the episode. The motive of the whole 
story is utterly undramatic in its nature. When the 
librettist has cleared away all that cannot be translated 
into stage action, there is left only a mere circus show, a 
spectacle, a thing more suited to a picture-palace than 
an opera-house. Mr. Nougués seems to have felt this. 
Whether he can rise higher is another matter; but 
it seems to me improbable. However, as I have already 
remarked, the house is richly decorated; and possibly 
the American manager’s astuteness was shown in 
leaving us free to concentrate our attention on it. 
Three hours of utterly commonplace stuff from the 
singers and orchestra gave us an ample opportunity of 
admiring all there is to be admired. I shail deal with 
Mr. Hammerstein’s soloists on an occasion when they 
have really artistic work to do. The orchestra was 
excellent, the scenery gorgeous, the stage-management 
beyond reproach. 

Another opportunity of wondering at glories of paint 
and gold-leaf was afforded on Wednesday night, when 
Rossini’s William Tell ’’ was given. That Rossini 
was a man of astounding genius those who dislike his 
music most will be least willing to deny. His ‘‘ Barber 
of Seville ’’ is an astonishingly brilliant tour de force, 
full of fun, sunlight and honest good nature, a work 
a Mozart need not have been ashamed of. But what an 
outrageously pretentious and insincere thing is this 
‘William Tell’?! I do not mind its being based on 
an historical lie, for it is long since I observed that all 
the best stories in history are pure lies; but we are 
all bound to resent the way in which the librettist treated 
this particular lie. The men of Switzerland fought 


are 
are 


grimly for their freedom; they took up their arms and 
laid down their lives rather than pay taxes to be spent 


on the dissipations of an Austrian Court. There were 
frightful doings, and later on came Signor Rossini’s 


librettists and turned the thing into a ballet. From 
beginning to end ‘* William Tell”’ is a ballet. Eighty 


years have passed since it was written, and we must 
bear in mind that what our great-grandfathers applauded 
Was not an opera but a music-hall entertainment. The 
best of the music is well adapted to the music-hall : it is 
sparkling, full of merriment, full, too, of genuine tune. 
A tragedy it is not: it is not even a fine serious opera : 
everything in it is degraded down to the level of what 
would have been the music-hall had there been a music- 
hall in Rossini’s day. Let us try for a moment to pic- 
ture what Mozart would have made of it. Gessler a 
ruffan, Tell an heroic personage, his daughter a young 
child of nature: all would have been giving undying 
songs. What would Beethoven have done? The 
rufian would have sung beautiful songs and the young 
heroine would have had fine violin-passages such as 
he gave to Leonora in ** Fidelio’’. Think then of 
Wagner. Wagner would have read into the trifling 
episode in Swiss mytho-history some great cosmic 
import and Gessler would have been represented by 
grunts and Tell by pompous Walhalla strains. It is _ 
worth while considering these matters, since ‘‘ William 
Teil’? has been brought to London again as a live 
breathing person. When ‘‘ Tell’’ was written (1829, 
I believe) Wagner was a boy; but he has totally upset 
the ideas of Rossini’s day. Without flattering our- 
selves, we have risen to something higher, something 
nobler. ‘‘ William Tell *’ is a ballet, the greatest scene 
in it is a ballet-scene; can one say the same about 
anything in Wagner ? 

When Mr. Hammerstein first came here he promised 
a prodigious list of cperas : so far he has given us only 
‘* William Tell ’’—for ‘‘ Quo Vadis ”’ hardly counts. 
At the time of writing ‘‘ Norma’’ is down for Friday 
night; and that is a different story; and I dare say a 
different story will have to be told when it is produced. 
Considering matters as a whole I think it best to leave 
further criticism over until we have heard Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s troupe in an opera which, however vapid, was, 
once upon a time, a real opera. 


‘*THE WAR GOD.” 
By PALMER. 

OTHING in the world is so difficult as to get rid 

of a bore. Most of us know this so well that it 

was hardly necessary for Mr. Israel Zangwill to empha- 
sise it with such painful particularity in the third act 
of his new play, ‘‘ The War God’’. First there had to be 
a bed of justice to proclaim that the bore should be ex- 
tinguished. It was easier said thandone. Two squads 
of riflemen firing at him point-blank within a range of 
less than ten yards were unable to do it. A bloodthirsty 
leader of revolutionaries took careful aim at half the 
distance. The thing was still todo. Finally Miss Lillah 
MacCarthy, certainly the most competent person in the 
world for an emergency of the kind, took the matter in 
hand. For one or two horrible moments it seemed that 
she, too, had failed. Things were as bad as ever. The 


man was still speaking. Happily they were his dying 
words. But stay. Do not imagine it was the last of 


him. While the men were shooting him, he told them 
quite frankly that it was impossible for them really to 
get rid of him. It was terribly true. He haunied the 
play from his grave. Fearfully long hymns were com- 
posed about him, and sung beneath the windows. The 
emblem of his career turned up in the most unexpected 
places. His emblem was a dove with an olive-branch. 
(fancy Mr. Zangwill thinking of so novel a token of 
peace !). Once, indeed, we felt absolutely safe. The 
Chancellor, who worshipped the War God, and had con- 
temptuously smitten the man of peace upon the cheek, 
was alone with his housekeeper and his secretary. 
He called for wine. He would drink war and death io 
the hated land of Alba. For a moment we had quite 
forgotten the dove with the olive-branch. Suddenly the 
secretary said he would not drink. He drew aside his 
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frock coat, and there on his chest was the emblem. 
Naturally he was then and there dismissed by the Chan- 
cellor. But he had learned all about coals of fire from 
the extremely energetic ghost of the dead prophet. He 
forgave his master and went below. I could not dis- 
tinguish his voice in the choir that was heard a little 
later intoning the peace-hymn beneath the Chancellor’s 
window. But doubtless he was there. 

Now Count Frithiof was a holy man. He brought to 
the people the Christian message of resist not evil, do 
good unto them that despitefully entreat you. Writing 
of him as a prater and a bore, I am open to the charge 
of treating irreverently a character sincerely conceived 
as a model of holiness and of the best in humanity. I 
can only answer that Count Frithiof, as Mr. Zangwill 
and Sir Herbert Tree have put him together between 
them, is for me a figure of blasphemy. According to 
our censor of public morals, blasphemy is what happens 
when a moral or religious question is treated in live 
language and with red-hot conviction by any indepen- 
dently intellectual dramatist of the modern school. For 
me blasphemy can happen only in one .way. Count 
Frithiof is blasphemous. Mr. Jerome’s ‘‘ Passing of 
the Third Floor Back ’’ was blasphemcus. Blasphemy 
is the result of a third-rate mind undertaking a first- 
rate subject. It is degradation of a lofty theme. It 
does not point so much to a moral as to an imaginative 
deficiency in the author. The worst blasphemies are 
perpetrated by men of irreproachable character; but 
their intelligence is limited. They are the fools who 
rush in. It is extremely unfortunate that the intelligence 
of an author’s created personages cannoi exceed the in- 
telligence of the author. It follows that when an author 
of average parts puts into his plays a prophet or a genius, 
he must, if we are to believe in his prophet or his 
genius, carefully suppress any speeches the prophet may 
have made or any books the genius may have written. 
Unfortunately the speeches ofr Count Frithiof are not 
suppressed ; and Count Frithiof has a third-rate mind. 
Since, in the light of his mission, and of the shreds of 
Scripture which hang about him, we are asked to regard 
him as little less than the Perfect Man, he falls strictly 
within our definition of blasphemy. ‘‘ You know not 
what vou do”? in the light of his former speeches was 
as offensively blasphemous as was the ineffable scene 
where he, literally, turned the other cheek to the smiter. 
In this scene Mr. Zangwiill succeeded in turning one of 
the most beautiful images of Christian literature to 
pitiful mummery at which one physically sickened. 

It was some time before I could get my attention fixed 
upon the play. Something was wrong with the dialogue. 
One heard immediately that there was something pecu- 
liar about it; but it was difficult to determine what it 
was. Suddenly a dreadful suspicion began to dawn upon 
us—the characters were addressing one another in verse. 
The suspicion soon turned to positive conviction. I 
realise now what Mr. Shaw means in one of his prefaces 
when he says that blank verse is easier to write than 
prose. He had foreseen this play of Mr. Zangwiil. 
The verse varied considerably in quality. There were 
moments when it must rise to the occasion or perish. 
The finest moment and the finest line is undoubtedly 
where the grim Chancellor’s tragedy is complete : 


** Now Gothia’s glory gutters and goes cut’’. 


It is hardly necessary to say that few of the verses were 
as striking as this. 

Once I had discovered what was the matter with the 
dialogue I began to notice other features of the play. 
Undoubtedly the author’s idea was to write a play show- 
ing up the iniquity of war. Unfortunately for his purpose 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier took vigorously in hand the part 
of Count Torgrim, the Bismarck Chancellor of bleod and 
iron; and, though technically baffled and broken at the 
end of the play, Mr. Bourchier’s Torgrim was so extra- 
ordinarily forceful and brilliant that one had eyes and 
ears and sympathy for little else. His part was almost 
as woodenly written as the part of the prophet of peace ; 
but Mr. Bourchier insisted on being alive in spite of 
his author. About a week ago Mr. Shaw delivered a 


lecture on drama at a library in Oxford Street. He gave 


more than one instance of great actors reading living 
parts into puppet plays, and compelling these plays to 
succeed by sheer virtuosity. They imported into the 
plays a vital element which was never really there. Mr. 
Bourchier does this in ‘‘ The War God’’. He is rapidly 
coming to be one of the most aceomplished of our actors. 
In the new play he tears to pieces Mr. Zangwill’s tractate 
of war and peace, and compels our interest in the actor’s 
struggle to breathe vitality into his part. It was a great 
performance. It was equally unfortunate for Mr. 
Zangwill that Miss Lillah MacCarthy was also in violent 
antagonism to his mouthpiece and prophet. But she 
had more difficulties to overcome than had Mr. 
Bourchier. Her part was impossible. It was melancholy 
to hear her wasting a real sense of the rhythm and dignity 
of language upon the egregious pentameters of Mr. 
Zangwill, and to see her flinging herself beautifully into 
machine-made passion and fury. Why will not Miss 
MacCarthy leave Ibsen and the drama of discussion, and 
prove to us that she has it within her power to be a 
great tragic player? Has Mr. Shaw persuaded her to 
believe that Shakespeare is beneath her? I admit that 
to act the plays we associate most readily with the name 
of Miss Lillah MacCarthy requires a player of rare in- 
telligence. But any really intelligent actress can give 
us Ibsen or Mr. Shaw. Miss MacCarthy does more than 
act intelligently : she acts beautifully and with a sense 
of style in all that she does. But this is by the way. 
For the present I will merely say how interesting it 
was on Wednesday afternoon to see Mr. Bourchier and 
Miss MacCarthy suddenly dropping from a great height 
into Mr. Zangwill’s play and blowing it to pieces. If 
only they had taken the trouble to rewrite their parts, 
the result would have been extremely impressive. As 
things were, it struck me very forcibly that the exhibi- 
tion, great and clever as I must on compulsion admit 
it tobe, was rather wasteful. Players like Mr. Bourchier 
and Miss MacCarthy should save themselves for better 
things. 


TIME, YOU OLD GIPSY MAN. 


IME, you old gipsy man, 
Will you not stay, 
Put up your caravan 
Just for one day? 


All things I'll give you 
Will you be my guest, 
Bells for your jennet, 

Of silver the best; 
Goldsmiths shall beat you 
A great golden ring, 
Peacocks shall bow to you, 
Little boys sing, 

Oh and sweet girls will 
Festoon you with may, 
Time, you old gipsy, 
Why hasten away? 
—Last week in Babylon, 
Last night in Rome, 
Morning and in the crush 
Under Paul’s dome, 
Under Paul’s dial 

You tighten your rein, 
Only a moment 

And off once again, 

Off to some city 

Now blind in the womb, 
Off to another 

Ere that’s in the tomb— 


Time, you old gipsy man, 
Will you not stay, 
Put up your caravan 


Just for one day? 
Ratpx Hopcson. 
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MEDITATIONS IN A HANSOM. 
By Fitson YOounc. 

*T’ HE other day I went for a drive in a hansom, just 
‘ for fun, as I might have gone in those days when 
to drive in a hansom was rather smart and exciting, 
when arrival in London was associated with the sensa- 
tion of smooth and dignified rolling from the station 
in a spick-and-span vehicle, and with meditations on 
the strange English of the printed request: ‘* Please 
not injure the cab’’. And in my drive the other day 
I recovered something of those early sensations. I had 
an unwonted sense of dignity, as of someone who should 
be carried about in a sedan-chair. I felt as if I were 
going for a drive in a picture, in one of those old illus- 
trations drawn before the snap-shotting camera had 
destroyed people’s eye for the appearance of things, 
when horses were all arched and curly, and wheels were 
oval, and all things were pictorially represented, not 
as they actually were, but as they appeared to be. And 
I felt also as if life were not such a desperate hurry 
after all; that I had a great deal of time to spare— 
time to think, to observe the clouds in the sky, the 
expressions on the faces of horses and men, the cool 
alertness of birds hopping about the streets among the 
wheels and hoofs, and a hundred other interesting and 
agreeable things. I had forgotten, of course, the par- 
ticular nervous afflictions of the hansom days—the horse 
that always backed and staggered when one was getting 
in, the strange contortion one had to make to avoid 
entangling one’s hat in the reins and striking it against 
the roof of the cab, the dreaded dangers of a broken 
glass, the driving of rain into the cab, and the frantic 
attempts to push open the trap on the top when it was 
loaded with the driver’s personal effects, the trickling 
of water down one’s knees through defective joints in 
the apron, and so forth. These things were afflictions 
in their day, but the sting of them has departed, and 
another set of afflictions has taken their place, worse, 
I think, because less natural and human. The discip- 
line of the hansom was a good discipline, exercising 
both our ingenuity in the avoidance of suffering, and 
our patience in putting up with it when it was inevit- 
able. But once we were safely inside the hansom we 
knew that there was an interval of comparative peace, 
an interval in which to meditate and to observe. 

Thus sitting calmly in the hansom, I also became 
aware of an unwonted ease and relaxation of body; 
my muscles were not all braced up and rigidly strained 
in order to keep my body securely wedged in one corner 
of the vehicle. The easy rocking of the hansom was 
like the rocking of a boat, to which I found my body 
swaying gently and, I trust, gracefully. When the 
hansom turned a corner I was not hurled over from 
one side to the other; moreover, with all the length of 
the horse and some of the hansom in front of me, it 
was plainly advertised to me that we were about to 
turn a corner, and I had plenty of time to accommodate 
myself toa new direction. The taxi, on the other hand, 
turns suddenly at right angles without warning and, 
if it be lined with shiny leather, leaves you bruised 
against its hard side. Another thing thet I enjoyed 
in my hansom ride was the sensation of seeing a great 
deal. I was able to look out of the windows at the 
side and see what was going on all round me as well 
as in front. But we all know what happens in a taxi 
or any other kind of motor. The occupant stares 
rigidly and anxiously straight in front of him, like a 
captain on the bridge of a ship in a fog. We dare not 
look to right or to left for fear something should cross 
our path in front. We go through all the nervous 
exhaustion of the actual driver with the additional 
agony of knowing that we are helpless to check or guide 
the vehicle. Taxis have made motor-drivers of us all; 


and everywhere in London not only the licensed driver 
with his enamelled number, but thousands of other people 
without training or licence—cripples, the deaf and the 
dumb, children and old ladies—are painfully driving 
taxi-cabs through the crowded streets all day long, and, 
in imagination at any rate, suffering all the nervous 
wear and tear of the man who sits at the wheel. 


But 


when we sit in a hansom we are not in imagination 
driving a horse ; we are looking about us and seeing the 
world. 

I am grateful to the taxi strike for this benefit among 
others—that it has lifted for a moment the veil that is 
descending on the immediate past, and allowed us to 
compare it with the modern development which we 
are always too ready to call progress. Of the merits of 
the dispute between the drivers and the owners I will 
not speak; the opinion of a man sitting in a hansom, 
and preferring it, would perhaps not be regarded as 
valuable. 1 am content to be merely grateful to the 
drivers for showing us that they are not in the least 
essential to existence in London, and that during the 
few days they were idle London was a quieter, more 
convenient, and more agreeable place. The merits of 
the taxi are almost all concerned with the illusion of 
time. Everyone thinks nowadays of doing everything 
in as short a time as possible, of extending life, that 
is to say, in one dimension. But the dimension of time 
is probably the least important dimension of life. 
Breadth, intensity, fulness—do we try very hard to 
extend it in these dimensions? I don’t think we do; 
and I very much suspect that the modern craze for the 
time dimension merely results in a compression in other 
ways, and that what we gain in length we lose in 
breadth. When I used to drive home in a hansom 
from Fleet Street in the small hours of the morning it 
used to take me at least half an hour ; modern progress 
would enable me to cover the distance now in about 
twelve minutes; but in the old way I had half an hour 
of solitude and detachment in which my brain could 
work upon its own affairs. In the taxi my brain is 
not free; it is driving a taxi-cab, and alternately pre- 
occupied and distracted by the business of the streets. 
Who meditates in a taxi-cab? What quality of thought 
can one enjoy in it? For answer, look at the people 
you see driving in taxis and motors ; observe the motor 
stare, the stony gaze mechanically intent on what lies 
straight ahead; the answer lies there. 

But although I steadfastly believe that what I have 
written is true, observe the unhappy result of hurry. 
As soon as the truce came in the taxi strike, I was back 
again riding in taxi-cabs. The hansoms were still there 
for me, but I should not have been happy in them; I 
could not have endured the taxis flashing by me. It 
would be an affectation and a vanity to pretend that 
I want to go more slowly than everybody else. What 
I wish is that everyone would go more slowly; but if 
everyone else hurries, why, I must hurry too. And there 
is the mischief of it, the unhappy result of what we 
call progress when it takes the form of hustle and 
hurry. Such things are epidemic, and tend to make 
people discontented with what really suits them very 
well. Half the haste we make is absolutely unneces- 
sary; it is an infectious disease which we catch from 
each other, and if there were no railway trains and no 
motor-cars, the human business of the world would get 
itself transacted at least as well as it is transacted with 
these aids to haste. 

Every new stage of development we are apt to regard 
as final. ‘*‘ The taxi has come to stay.’’ This, I am 
glad to say, is a lie; the taxi has come to depart, as 
the sedan-chair departed, as the cabriolet departed, as 
the hansom is departing. Who knows but in ten years 
I may be taking a ride in a taxi-cab through the streets 
of London, and writing another set of meditations, and 
lamenting the happier days when people could be driven 
about on the solid earth instead of being whisked up 
into the air, or subjected to some radial process by 
means of which they may be translated rather than con- 
veyed from place to place? It is better, perhaps, to 
love the hour and make the most of it than to waste 
emotion in hopes or regrets. But the taxi strike was 
part of the hour, and the momentary restoration of the 
hansom cab; and I think I have extracted my share 
of profit and delight from it. 

Certainly as I drove on this fine autumn day through 
the busy streets I had an extremely agreeable and enter- 
taining vision of things—not only of the things that 
change from year to year, but I hope also of the things 
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that, if they are not eternal, at least seem eternal to 
our transient glances. The unending river of human 
life in the streets, perishing and renewing itself almost 
before one’s eyes, the driving purpose in all those 
human breasts, the uncomprehended impulse that was 
sending them hither and thither by hundreds and thou- 
sands upon so many various errands; the labour in 
every form—labour which almost alone among human 
occupations seems to be worth while as an end in itself 
—such things as these were more apparent to me from 
my hansom, trotting soberly along by the curb, than to 
the occupants of the swift motors that keep passing me 
by. And I had quite unusual pleasure and zest in the 
sight of a little group of workmen at work on road- 
mending in the very middle of Regent Street, who were 
sitting round a can of blazing coals, eating their dinner, 
with nothing but a frail barrier of cords dividing them 
from the roaring, swift stream of wheels and snorting 
engines all about them. And it is in gratitude for 
visions like this that I feel inclined to echo, with a clear 
though useless emotion: ‘‘ Please not injure the cab’’. 


A COMIC REVOLT. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


STRANGE incident has occurred in Brittany re- 

centlly. Brittany—as had Normandy a few months 
ago-—is having great celebrations, and Brittany is much 
older than Normandy, of course—only people who talk 
familiarly about prognathism, ‘* the Age of Ice and the 
mammoth herds ’’, can imagine a time when Brittany 
was not Brittany, whereas Normandy is just one shabby 
thousand years old. But all the same, she is only having 
the fourth centenary of her union with France. Perhaps 
itis the consciousness of this accidental newness that has 
made the Bretons ultra sensitive. At any rate, they 
spoke the other day of nothing less than jilting 
France and living in their sulking peninsula all by 
themselves, as they did for so many millenaries before 
France was even a name. 

An artist's mistake was the cause of this rather 
desperate resolution. A Breton committee had 
ordered from a Breton artist, M. Boucher, a piece of 
sculpture which was to represent the union of Brit- 
tany with France. Such an order in itself is too 
abstract to be very inspiring, and M. Boucher, in 
order to avoid a marble Brittany which might have 
been Faith or Charity as well, bethought himself to 
personify his province under the features of Anne 
de Bretagne. Now he might have also personified 
France under the features of Louis XII., who married 
the aforesaid Duchess and thus annexed her possessions, 
and it would have been gallant to represent him on 
his knees before his bride, as I have seen the swan 
Jupiter kneeling before Leda in the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. But this would have been 
historically incorrect, as it is well known that, 
marriage or no marriage, the King had made up his 
mind to rob the Duchess of her Duchy. So M. 
Boucher carved a marble group—to my mind uncom- 
monly successful—in which Anne de Bretagne is seen 
bending the knee before France, while France leans 
forward to meet her. 

It is this genuflecting, no matter how disguised, 
embellished, or relieved by the simultaneous action 
of France, which the Bretons have resented. The 
Union Régionaliste Bretonne, led by the Marquis de 
l’Estourbeillon, has issued a protest, in which the 
members say that ‘‘ while leaving aside the principle 
itself of the celebrations, they blame emphatically the 
humiliated attitude in which the sculptor has repre- 
sented Brittany ’’. 

This is nothing. Another association, the Parti 
Nationaliste Breton, recently founded by a_ few 
young and resolute men’’, has taken advantage of 
the sculptor’s so-called mistake to state that ‘‘ they 
only recognise one fatherland, Brittany, and have 
nothing to do with the eastern country of their 


enemies, France’’. It is said that the manifesto of 
these ‘‘resolute young men’”’ has already passed 
through seven editions, and some opposition papers 
pretend to regard the situation in Brittany as very 
serious indeed. 

It is in vain, they say, that the Assemblée Con-- 
stituante has solemnly proclaimed the suppression of 
the old provinces. No human power can suppress 
what is in reality the work of time and nature, and 
has an historical, not an official, existence. The old 
provinces are still there, and occasionally assert pretty 
roughly their vitality. To-day it is Brittany, yesterday 
it was Champagne, where the old Frankish memories 
were conjured up and a German flag was displayed ; 
two years before it had been Languedoc, where the 
vine-growers’ riots were accompanied by a military 
mutiny. The Republican Government, these papers 
contend, is responsible for all this; it is naturally 
tyrannical and ignorant of the individual rights which 
it is supposed to represent and defend. The ancien. 
régime recognised the contingencies in which a man 
is placed by the physical nature of his native district ; 
the Republic overlooks them. As long as we have 
centralisation and a congestion of oflficialism in Paris, 
the same discontent will exist, and we shall occasion- 
ally witness its outbreaks. 

How much of this dismal prophesving is well founded, 
and how much is only party spirit indulging itself and 
mistaking its hopes for realities? Is there anything 
like separatism in a country which has been formed 
piecemeal, it is true, but which its geographical con- 
figuration, its language, and customs meant ob- 
viously to become one in the end? The question 
ought to be converted into the following: Is there 
enough diversity in France to engender antipathy of 
the kind we discover in the Breton manifesto? And 
it is not difficult to answer. 

There is diversity in France, most undoubtedly; 
the North versus South antagonism which exists with 
due peculiarities in practically all countries is strongly 
marked in France, but it is mostly owing to the 
superior eloquence of the Southerners, which makes 
them born politicians and forces them too much on 
the public attention, and if parliamentarism were to 
disappear a great deal of that feeling would disappear 
at the same time. 

Then it must be admitted that such discontent as 
we have seen recently in Champagne and Languedoc 
—one might add in Flanders, Roussillon, and the 
Basque country a few years ago, when the clergy were 
forbidden the use of the local dialects—is no imagina- 
tion. But these outbreaks invariably follow either 
some economic malaise or an unreasonable encroach- 
ment by the central power on the points about 
which men are the most sensitive, their religion or 
their language. Imagine an anti-Catholic policy in 
Ireland, or an anti-Gaelic legislation in Wales. The 
moment the cause of the transient irritation is re- 
moved, the irritation is never long in healing. Two 
wet summers and a rise in the prices of wine have 
turned the Languedoc rebels into excellent Frenchmen 
again. Take away the unlucky group of M. Boucher, 
and the resolute men who have signed the Breton 
protest will appear to be resolute young fools probably 
very much ashamed of their freak. 

So separatism is only a bugbear, and must be 
resolved into provincialism. And to what extent is 
provincialism a reality and not a verbal fallacy is 
another question which many people do not seem to 
suspect, so used we are to regard words with docile 
reverence. Ask a Breton or a Normand nobleman 
whom you meet in Paris what he thinks of his pro- 
vince ; he will smile, and tell you that it is the noblest 
province in France. Ask a Picard recruit whom you 
meet at Toul what he thinks of the respective merits 
of Picardy and the Trois-Evéchés; he will swear that 
the Lorrains with whom he lives are treacherous 
people, whereas un franc Picard is the best lad in the 
world. But if you cross-examine for only two minutes 
your nobleman or your soldier, you will find that when 
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they speak of their province they do not refer in the 
least to a territory, but to a psychological tempera- 
ment. The proof is that while you will have the 
greatest difficulty in bringing them to admit that there 
are towns superior to Rennes, Rouen, or Amiens, you 
will hear them make fun somewhat contemptuously oi 
Nantes, Caen, or Péronne, as if they were not Breton, 
Normand, or Picard places. Urge them a little 
further, and you will hear them crack jokes at the 
expense of the parishes immediately adjoining their 
own, and ascribing to them faults directly opposite to 
the qualities for which they are so thankful to be 
Normands, Bretons, or Picards. Whenever you 
analyse the provincial feeling you see it resolve itself 
into self-satisfaction at being what one is by birth- 
right and not by painful efforts. The provincial feeling 
is the aristocratic pride of the commoner. 

I have no doubt that it was littl more even 
before the Revolution. Else, how could the old 
division of France have been abandoned with so few 
protests? The remnants of autonomy which the French 
provinces still retained at the time do not mean much. 
There is hardly any provincial feeling in the United 
States or in Switzerland, and there is more in Germany 
at present than before the foundation of the Empire. 
The resurrection of the provincial spirit which 
hundreds and thousands of volumes—especially in the 
last fifteen years—betray is an entirely literary fact, 
even though political and economical considerations 
of all kinds may gradually transform it into a 
geographical reality. It has been originally the work 
of individualists like Chateaubriand, Lamartine, George 
Sand, Fromentin, and more recently of M. Maurice 
Barrés, who, assisted as he was all his life by circum- 
stances, gave it all the force, not only of individual 
pride, but of a moral feeling into the bargain. M. 
Barrés is glad of being a Lorrain for the reasons which 
make a Normand grateful to be a Normand, but this 
is only one part of his mental condition. Having 
begun his sentient life with a complete lack of any- 
thing stable and restful, he was overwhelmed with 
delight and gratitude the day he discovered that being 
a Lorrain not only gave him strong individual charac- 
teristics, but connected him with an historical and 
moral past so deep as to have its roots in a semi- 
heroic epoch. He often alludes to his Frankish 
ancestry, and his pleasure in the contemplation of such 
remote origins makes him forget the objections which 
might immediately be raised as to the purity of his 
nationality. 

All this is both touching and morally excellent and 
childish. Alas!—if I may so wail—we are all 
descended from Adam, and that is all we know with 
Biblical certainty. I remember seeing the scion of 
an illustrious family once looking at his thick-leaved 
genealogical tree. He seemed indifferent to the 
powerful display, and at last made a sceptical remark 
which I do not wish to record, but which meant that 
a great act of faith is the one reasonable thing in 
presence of a genealogical tree. 

Why should we poor nobodies try to substitute 
Goths and Visigoths for the medieval ancestors we 
cannot name, though we certainly had them? Vanity. 
While M. Barrés is so well pleased with his'Franks he 
knows all the time that his own father, his immediate 
sire, was an Auvergnat. ; 

But I should be sorry to give pain to anyone, and 
I am as convinced as anybody that provincialism in 
literature is, in spite of a few ridiculous sides, produc- 
tive of excellent effects, and all that I wanted to say is 
that there is little danger of a secession war in this 
country. Perhaps the Bretons, who are as excellent 
soldiers as they are good sailors, were in an especially 
warlike mood lately, and, being disappointed, feel like 
fighting for fighting’s sake. 


THE INNER LIFE. 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 


ADY DILKE’S volume, ‘‘ The Book of the 
Spiritual Life ’’,* published since her death, has 
a double interest: a personal and pathetic interest, 
emphasised by Sir Charles Dilke’s own brief annota- 
tions, and another interest as well, suggested by the 
book rather than aciually aroused by it, the nature of 
which it is difficult to indicate. The book presents one 
with a surprise at the outset. There is a portrait of 
Lady Dilke, as frontispiece, in evening dress with tiara 
and necklace, stately and majestic, which in conjunction 
with the title of the book seems at first sight like an 
entire enigma. Every line and detail of the portrait 
appears to indicate what the old morality called the Pride 
of Life. It seems impossible somehow to connect secret 
spiritual experience with a presentment se distinguished, 
so répandu. What, one asks oneself, is the link 
between this gracious and dignified personality, which 
looks like the triumph of the world incarnate, and the 
lonely contemplation of the saint? The book does not 
wholly answer the question. It has no clear motive, 
no conclusion. It rather gives the impression of a 
cultivated and ambitious nature, which has received 
a check, a disillusionment of a deep kind, driven into 
a search for something more permanent, less liable to 
be touched with the finger of decay. Yet there is no 
hint in the volume of anvthing securely found. The 
stvle of the book has a certain distinction, but no unity ; 
and it is much the same with the thought. There are 
maxims and aphorisms, which seem like crystallisations 
of experience, such for instance that in praver “‘ the 
desire of the hour is seen in its deep relation to the 
past and coming vears’’. But it is difficult to disen- 
tangle the end and the method of the writer. Some- 
times she seems to be bent on a sort of refined stoicism, 
a determination not to be taken in either by the shows 
of life or its dissatisfactions. Sometimes the spiritual 
life is spoken of as a lonely thing, a withdrawal from 
ordinary cares and hopes, a resolute separation from 
the current of ordinary desires ; but again there is uttered 
an emphatic warning not to stand apart from one’s kind, 
not to fail in sympathy. 

As the book proceeds, there is a tendency to desert 
the more aphoristic method of the earlier chapters; 
episodes and illustrations appear, not always in strict 
relevance or proportion. The text, too, becomes over- 
burdened with quotations, which indicate a sensitive 
perception and a well-stored mind, but leave the reader 
with the sense that the thought has been gathered and 
garnered, rather than mastered and incorporated. It 
is never made clear whether there is any persuasion of 
the continuance of life and personality after death, or 
whether what is aimed at is rather a mode of meeting, 
with dignity and sweetness, the onset of a world essen- 
tially barren and temporary. 

And thus the book is enigmatic, because it seems the 
product of different moods, and it is left doubtful 
whether the end is to be a renunciation or a self-effectua- 
tion. The larger question that is aroused by the book 
is, what after all is the inner life of the spirit, apart 
from the outer ordinary life of humanity? Is it merely 
a timid, meditative mood, welcomed by sensitive and 
easily baffled temperaments, when they find that they 
are not strong enough and eager enough to secure the 
prizes of the world, and take refuge in the thought of 
some compensating patience: is it a stern and rigid 
abstention from the comforts and dignities of life, which 
few would reject if they came by inheritance, and had 
not to be earned by toil? Or is it the secure tenure 
of some higher mood of the spirit, a mcod which is 
not limited by life, does not begin or end with it, and 
which is assuredly there for all, if they could but see 
past the urgent claims, the glittering sights, the loud 
noises of material existence ? 

It would seem certain from the Gospel that there is 
or could be such a life, and that the way to attain it 
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is the disentangling of the spirit, not from the emotions 
of life at all, but from its material environment. Not 
from the emotions of life—that is the point! The 
Gospel rather indicates a multiplying of human relations, 
a readiness to meet and welcome any and every claim 
of feeling and affection. But it would seem that the 
Gospel did very strongly emphasise the detachment from 
property, not because of the innate vileness of material 
things, but because of the extreme difficulty of not 
being enslaved and overwhelmed by them. The inner 
life, then, of the Gospel, would seem to be the direct 
antithesis of the stoical position, which is a deliberate 
training of endurance, in a world where even for the 
most fortunate there will still be much to suffer. 
Stoicism despises pain and meets sorrow by rejecting 
love. But the Gospel would have men welcome love 
in every shape, and bear the inevitable griefs that love 
can inflict and must entail, by a belief in the unbroken 
continuance of love. 

The victory cannot be won by culture, by refinement, 
by the delicate appreciation of effects and qualities. 
All that may be regarded as an assurance that what 
is loveable is also ultimately beautiful; but personal 
emotion and not connoisseurship is the end of life. 

Lady Dilke’s book seems, as we have said, not to 
keep this clearly in view; but at times to think of the 
spiritual life as a serene aloofness from what is harsh 
and ill-conditioned, at times to regard it as an artistic 
kind of reverie, fed by the dreams of poets and by 
the sights and sounds of earth. 

In one place she speaks of necessary and homely toil 
as being in its essence distasteful to the human spirit. 
How much larger, more fertile, fuller of hope is the 
view taken by William Morris, that the hollowness 
of so much of our later culture is that it is all built 
upon forced labour and individual indolence; and that 
the hope for the world is an ultimate sharing not only 
ot leisure and of beautiful influences, but of labour as 
well. Morris maintained that there was in all healthy 
beings a natural and wholesome love of the actual pro- 
cesses and acts of toil, and that as we could not foresee 
a time when life could be lived without physical 
activities, so we might foresee a time when it would 
be seen that such activities were the normal condition 
of life; and that we can only hope to triumph over 
labour by enjoying it. 

If one looks closely at Lady Dilke’s book, it will 
be seen what a highly artificial product it is, beautiful 
with the beauty of an exotic, but containing no answer 
to human questionings, no satisfaction for human needs. 
It is a complex ideal, in fact ; and it may be boldly stated 
that, as a solution of life, any complexity of system 
ison the wrong lines. The only way to peace is through 
simplicity of aim and speech and action. Many of 
us have inherited complexities of temperament, and 
those complexities have been tenfold increased by our 
intricate nurture and the artificialities of education. 
It may be difficult, it may be impossible to disengage 
ourselves in a day, a year, a lifetime. But if we can 
see clearly what our aim is, we may mould both thought 
and action on franker lines, hoping indeed, if not know- 
ing, that the end is not yet, and that the world is 
shaping itself on larger lines than the wisest have ever 
dreamed or dared to believe. 


COMPANIONS OF THE ROAD. 


HIRTY years ago the tramp and the tailor for- 
gathered on the borders of Romney Marsh. The 
tramp was of the amateur variety, quite as lazy and 
shiftless as any vagabond of them all, but not the sort 
of tramp at whose approach cottage wives bolt the door 
and pretend they have gone out for the day. Rifling 
henroosts was not in this tramp’s line; he would have 
been sorely put to it to dispose of the hens. Linen left 
to dry on hedges was no attraction to him; he had 
a spare shirt in his knapsack. It was not, in short, 
because he had no home that he found himself a vagrom 
man on Romney Marsh. That, at least, was a comfort, 
as Taff Hardie remarked when the doctor said that it 


was not for want of brains he was mad. _ Restlessness 
and love of walking for walking’s sake drove him on 
tramp whenever he could reconcile his absence from 
home to an accommodating conscience, and so he over- 
took the tailor between Romney and Appledore. 

The tramp had made him his own code of tramp law to 
fit his own case. He always started alone, holding 
Hazlitt’s opinion that even Lamb was the worst company 
in the world out of doors. And in tramping with a com- 
panion it is nearly impossible not to settle the day’s 
march at breakfast time, whereas the real delight of 
walking is not to know where, if anywhere, you will halt 
for the night. But experience had taught him a second 
rule—that when he overtook another tramp he should 
join him and walk with him. Often he had sailed past 
slower walkers, giving them what Borrow called the 
sele of the day, and always, soon or late, they over- 
took him, giving him the feeling of repulsion that one 
experiences towards the people next door at a watering- 
place, whom one does not wish to know but meets ten 
times in a morning on the front. 


**. . . Ever as he wandered 
He had a pretext fine 
For sleeping in the morning, 
Or loitering to dine, 
Or dozing in the shade, 
Or basking in the shine.’’ 


And the tortoise always caught the haie. The hare, 
therefore, made a practice of joining his brother tramp 
in such cases. If they did not like each other the hare 
turned off at the next by-road, saying ‘* This is my road. 
Good morning ”’ 

But the tailor, and many more met in like circum- 
stances, was capital company, and the tramp and he got 
on like brothers (in fiction). He was a very small frac- 
tion, nothing near a ninth of a man, looked dreadfully 
ill, but was tramping in search of work quite cheerfully. 
He thought he could get some at Tenterden, and as that 
Was quite as good a halting place for the tramp as any 
other they trudged thither side by side, discussing many 
things—the weather, of course, which was, if memory 
serves, more various and interesting in ’81 than in this 
present ’11. But they had many other subjects for dis- 
course. Whether the military canal would have stopped 
Napoleon had he landed on Romney. It did not look 
like stopping a cow that sunshiny day, and Napoleon was 
bad to stop. But one never knows. The tailor was 
great on fortification, and talked of redoubts and 
trenches as if he were in the daily habit of cutting them 
cut with his shears. He opined that, in its day, the 
canal would have sufficed. In 1881 a so-called prophecy 
of Mother Shipton’s was in everyone’s mouth : 


‘* The world then to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one.”’ 


The tailor denied inspiration to this prognostic; nor, 
as now appears, was it remarkable for accuracy. But 
he went further. He demonstrated in the dust of the 
road why that exact date was chosen. Not only was it 
cabalistic, a multiple of nine, etc., but it was the only 
date available to Mother Shipton which in Arabic 
numerals was the same backwards, forwards, and 
upside-down. 1111 was past, and not till 1881 would 
the coincidence recur. (fhe next Mother Shipton 
will select 8008, which is not to-morrow or next day.) 

And besides these high speculations the tailor and the 
tramp naturally 


‘* Klagten wie alles besser 
Gewesen zu unserer Zeit— 
Und wie so theuer der Kaffee 
Und wie so rar das Geld!”’ 


So conversing they reached Appledore, where, true 
to his class instincts, the tramp suggested a pint. But, 
rather unexpectedly, the tailor declined, nor was it till 
some distance further on that the tramp discovered the 
reason. It then appeared that the poor little man had 
had nothing to eat for twenty-four hours, and was 
penniless. That trouble was easily got over at the next 


roadside inn. The tailor was supplied with victuals, 
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which he ate while the tramp told him how John Taylor, 
tramp and water-poet, came down to Harrietsham, in 
the county, to see Nicolas Wood, the great eater of 
Kent, and was grieved that the inn only produced some 
thirteen loaves of a peck each and a side of mutton, 
which was nothing enough to extend the voracious 
Nicolas. The tailor’s twist ’’ was not nearly so 
vigorous; still, he greatly improved under treatment, 
and reached Tenterden in excellent condition. |The 
tramp advanced the price of a lodging, and in the morn- 
ing the tailor was to go and get work. There was, 
possibly is still, in the stable-vard of the inn where the 
tramp slept a public lodging-house—where the tramp, 
be it mentioned in passing, once spent an evening with 
a dancing bear and his guardian—and when the tramp 
came down in the morning the tailor was waiting for 
himin the archway. He would have work to-morrow— 
would the tramp oblige? The tramp would and did. 

For some forgotten reason, probably for no reason 
at all, the tramp went no further that trip, but stayed 
in Tenterden. On three successive mornings the tailor 
came with the same story. The milk of trampian kind- 
ness began to curdle in the tramp. He was much too 
weak to tell the tailor that he was the ninth part of a 
swindling little sponge, but on the fifth day he rose early 
even for him and walked from dewy morn till the even- 
ing. Returning, he was told that the tailor had sought 
him sorrowing. His mind was ill-regulated, and he said 
cuss words about the tailor. But presently he was called 
out—to the tailor, who positively beamed. He had got 
work, sure for a fortnight, had kept a careful account of 
the few shillings disbursed by the tramp, had drawn a 
little money in advance, and tendered the shillings and 
infinite gratitude. 

It is a simple tale. One may hope the like has often 
happened ; for it does not follow that because a man is 
down on his luck he is dishonest. But the point, as 
far as the tramp was concerned, is that that meritorious 
tailor was the worst enemy the tramp ever had. Poor 
De Quincey, having given the Malay, ‘‘in pure com- 
passion enough opium ‘‘ to kill some half-dozen 
dragoons, together with their horses ’’, writes ‘* The 
Malay has been a fearful enemy for months’’. The 
tailor has been a fearful enemy to the tramp for thirty 
vears. All the protestations of the organisers of charity, 
all the assertions that a penny given to a_ beggar 
is a vote given to Home Rule (somehow so runs the 
jargon) fail to move him. The memory of the tailor 
scatters all the arguments, sound though they be, 
of all the bench of bishops. The tramp has to give to 
his fellow-tramps. They probably are undeserving— 
they look it—but the tailor is ever in his mind. He 
would rather pamper many criminals than refuse one 
possible tailor. And he has to bear meekly the objur- 
gations of all right-feeling and orthodox men. 

So be it. His tramping days are about over. In 
fact, he now feels that he has done well when he has 
walked four miles. Therefore he meets fewer beggars, 
and, through no merit of his own, sins less frequently. 
And, when all is said, he sincerely hopes that when 
travelling days are done, and he takes his boots off, he 
will have no worse sins on his conscience. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE EMPIRE’S VICTORY, 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


Quebec, 9g October 1911. 


Sir,—Watchman ! What of the night? Victory all 
along the Canadian line of battle, with the Taft- 
Fielding Reciprocity-Annexation Pact defeated on 
21 September. Nevertheless the viper has _ been 


only scotched, to rear its head again; for has 
not Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the valediction to his 
followers said: ‘‘ We have received a check, but we 
shall come again to the fight. I thank you for what 
you have done for me for thirty years. To-day we 


have lost, but our cause shall prevail in the end”’. 
Hence, unity, eternal alertness, unceasing vigilance, 
always on euard, must for the future be Canada’s motto. 
Canada may well thank President Taft, Champ Clark, 
and scores of United States statesmen for the warning 
given to her in their speeches, when proclaiming that 
the ‘ Stars and Stripes ’’ must float over the whole of 
North America from Panama tothe North Pole. There 
was no bosh or joke about these utterances said in sober 


earnestness. The commercial side of this reciprocity 


pact pales before this atiempted destruction of Canada’s 
freedom, nationality, and autonomy, together with the 
disruption of the grand old British Empire. 

The fair acres of Canada have been coveted by 
the United States since 1775, and are so coveted to this 
day. ‘Twice, unsuccessfully, attempts were made to 
take our country by open war in 1775 and 1812. Thrice 
by filibustering hordes in 1837, 1866, and 1870, and 
ever since by insidious sneaking attempts through 
covert schemes of ‘‘ commercial union ’’, ‘* unrestricted 
reciprocity ’’, and now by this reciprocity pact, and the 
plotting will continue. Because, like Russia’s craving 
for a warm-water port always in view, the consuming 
desire of the United States to possess Canada will never 
be relinquished. In this connexion the following ex- 
cerpts from a letter by a British subject, a Canadian 
residing in Minnesota for the last twenty years, who 
walks alertly with his eyes and ears wide open, is cer- 
tainly an interesting warning worthy of serious con- 
sideration : ‘‘ The result of 21 September is very grati- 
fying to me, and wipes away the insults to which I have 
been subjected during the past twenty years, by having 
Americans assert from time to time that Canadians 
were in favour of annexation. They have changed 
their views, and realise the truth of a favourite expres- 
sion of theirs, ‘ You are always kicked highest by the 
meekest mule ’. Stunned, simply stunned, is the word. 
Had there been a great military battle in which every 
family had a son slain, the gloom in Minneapolis and 
S. Paul the morning of the 22nd could not have been 
greater. Now permit me to give you a pointer which you 
can remember in the vears to come when time has proven 
my statement. There will not again be a concentrated 
attempt by the United States to go after the whole of 
Canada, but at this moment forces are at work to under- 
mine and sap the integrity of the Western Provinces. 
All the energy of the United States will be concentrated 
in gaining a foothold there, and by insidious methods 
inciting them against the Eastern Provinces, hoping in 
the end to induce the Western Provinces to demand 
of the Canadian Government Free Trade, with the 
alternative of secession and union with the United 
States. I am not a Jingo or an alarmist, but you will 
have cause to remember these words, unless our 
Government immediately takes unobtrusive but firm 
steps to head off the Americanisation of the West. You 
do not know, no one there can know, the seething 
unrest throughout this part of the United States at the 
sight of that glorious Western Country with its 
unlimited possibilities ”’ 

To illustrate the truth of this. Last November the 
American foreign element objected to ‘* Rule Britannia ”’ 
and other British patriotic songs being sung in the 
schools of the North-West, and the school inspector 
of Red Deer, Alberta, upheld the objection, and ordered 
the singing of such songs to be discontinued in his 
district. It is an outrage that foreigners should pre- 
sume to attempt to dictate as to what British patriotic 
songs shall be sung in British schools on British soil. 
These foreigners know the influence the teacher has on 
the young children in inculeating loyalty to King and 
country in their hearts, and hence this action. 

The people of England do not know our Southern 
neighbours as Canadians know them, but they are being 
gradually awakened to these peculiarities. What can 
be thought of President Taft’s pacific speeches to 
Britain, while at the same time he plainly declares his 
hostile intentions of absorbing Canada and disrupting 
the British Empire? Forewarned is forearmed. 

Yours truly, 
Frep. C. WURTELE. 
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A RESULT OF THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW. 
Sewards End, Saffron Walden, 
13 November 

Sir,—Before me is the ‘‘ Précis of the Proceedings 
of the Imperial Conference’’. It is identical with the 
‘‘verbatim ’’ report promised by the Right Hon. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, P.C., G.C.M.G., and tabled by him at 
Ottowa shortly before his repudiation by Canadians. 

Five months have passed, the so-called Imperial Con- 
ference is forgotten, and nothing has been heard of the 
Royal Commission that was to have inquired into every- 
thing everywhere ‘‘ consistent with the existing fiscal 
policy of each part’’. That Commission directly 
shelved any discussion of Imperial Commercial co- 
operation, though it enabled Mr. Harcourt to interject 
something about the governing note of the Conference 
being against ‘‘ concentration ’’ and for ‘‘ Imperial co- 
operation ’’’. Mr. Asquith expressed the same idea in 
the City on the gth. 

What I want to know is, did the suggestion and 
acceptance of that Commission complete its purpose at 
that, and for all, time; or may we some day expect a 
dining crowd to visit the five countries for the purpose 
of studying Blue-books (procurable here) on the spot? 
I have spent twenty years looking for, and at, some of 
the outland resources of Canada. With that experience 
I may safely confess ignorance of the actual resources. 
Should not the members of that Commission be young, 
and might it not be an advantage to make the appoint- 
ment hereditary ? 

Of course six gentlemen are a sufficient representa- 
tion of sixty millions of their fellows, even though none 
are instructed, none have a mandate, all must primarily 
consider their particular party game, no public dis- 
cussion of the Imperial problem has occurred any- 
where, and one, the G. O. M. of the Conference, is 
overwhelmingly defeated, on an _ Imperial issue, 
immediately after the Conference. 

Had that secret conclave any authority ? 

So far as Canada is concerned the precious *‘ précis ’’, 
I hold, is waste-paper. 

Yours faithfully, 
** CANUCK.”’ 


REDISTRIBUTION OR PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION ? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
88 St. James’ Street S.W., 6 November 1911. 


Sir,—The figures that Mr. Humphreys quotes in his 
recent letter in the SaruRDAY Review are doubtless very 
interesting, and I should be quite prepared to hear that 
by the use of figures he could have made out a 
good cause why Sir Wilfrid Laurier was bound to win 
the late General Election in Canada instead of Mr. 
Borden. Statistics and figures may be made to prove 
almost anything. 

What, however, is really more interesting, and about 
which we need now concern ourselves, is, not what might 
have happened under certain conditions that did not 
happen to exist at our last General Election, but what 
is going to happen at the next. In order to elucidate 
this, figures are not so necessary as an outline of the 
present political situation, stated broadly and simply. 
Between the combatants stands Home Rule as the 
dominating issue, but what of the forces that will be 
engaged? On one side may be placed _ the 
‘* Predominant Partner’’, who can hardly be called 
enthusiastic for this measure, and may even be less 
so when the financial side of the question comes to be 
properly discussed. On the other side you have a 
series of entities that for the purposes of this argument 
may be called the ‘‘ Keltic Fringe ’’. But the dice are 
loaded for the Keltic Fringe, which is in possession of 
about forty more seats than it now in justice is entitled 
to, but which it hopes to use in order to drown the voice 
of the Predominant Partner. Incidentally this little 


block of votes also helps to maintain strong parliamen- 
tary pressure on certain laggards in this coalition who 


are not credited with over-much zeal, and might other- 
wise wander off the Redmondite line. 

My position, then, is this, that before the Predominant 
Partner is committed finally to Home Rule with all its 
stupendous consequences it has at least the right to 
be consulted, at the same time being equipped with its 
proper quota of seats. What the result of such an 
appeal under these conditions would be can hardly be 
foretold by any series of figures, and I should as soon 
expect Mr. Humphreys to give me, by a similar method, 
the winner of next year’s Derby. Either forecast would 
be entitled to an equal amount of respect. 

Proportional representation (‘‘ that intricate and 
attractive device ’’ as Mr. Winston Churchill calls it) 
may be scientifically and theoretically more accurate 
than redistribution with equal electoral areas, but in 
dealing with a question of this sort it is well to 
remember Mr. Gladstone’s advice, when discussing the 
Franchise Bill in ’84. ‘‘ The Government ’’, he said, 
‘* looked not to the perfect or to the Utopian, but to the 
attainable, and they would not incur the certainty of 
foundering by ‘ deck-loading ’ their measure.”’ 

Let me conclude, and, for the present, take leave of 
Mr. Humphreys with an extract out of a friendly review 
of his recent book. ‘‘ If this cause continues to pro- 
gress as it has progressed during the last ten years, 
where will it be ten years hence? ’’—a great compliment 
to the zealous and energetic advocacy of Mr. Hum- 
phreys. Indeed, I am not quarrelling so much with his 
scheme, for the adoption of which a far stronger case 
than at present exists may one of these days be made 
out. The chief factor, apart from the absence of 
necessity for any such drastic change, is that the present 
political situation does not brook of a delay of ten years. 
For the practical politician there is a world of philo- 
sophy in Mr. Gladstone’s “‘ attainable ’’. 

Yours truly, 
Ciive Morrison-BEL. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REviEw. 
Thurlow, Suffolk, 13 November 1g1t. 

Sir,—Referring to your article on Unionism, may 
I, as a Conservative worker for many years, point out 
that while the Imperial side of Home Rule, and the 
Irish Nationalist side and the Irish Loyalist side, all 
receive the fullest attention, the English side of the 
question is generally purposely slurred? 

And yet this last is, from the English taxpayer’s 
standpoint, the most important of all, for so long as 
we have the Irish garrison at Westminster we can 
expect nothing but a steady increase of those burdens 
which, thanks to the alliance between English 
Socialists and Irish Nationalists, have already become 
almost intolerable. 

Unionism has cost us very dear, since without the 
aid of the Irish garrison the Radical party could never 
have passed the Budget, and without the aid of the 
Irish garrison the House of Lords could never have 
been crippled and maimed, nor could the yoke of 
bureaucracy have been fastened so firmly upon our 
necks to the endangering of all the liberties for which 
our forefathers fought and died. 

All this is clear and indisputable, and yet, like 
Pharaoh, Mr. Balfour ‘‘ will not let the people go ”’ 
who are causing all this ruin, choosing rather that the 
English taxpayer should be plagued to death than that 
Ireland and England should each have Home Rule and 
levy their own taxes for their own purposes. 


‘‘ For forms of government let fools contest. 
Whate’er is best administered is best.” 


I for one would rather any day live in Ireland under 
the government of Mr. Redmond than in England under 
the government of Mr. Lloyd George, assisted by his 
Irish allies, for with the question of the Union out of 
the way, it would be found that the innate Conservatism 
of the Irish people would speedily come to the front. 
Yours faithfully, 
C. F. Ryper. 
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REVIEWS. 
OUT OF THE MISTS. 
“In Northern Mists: Arctic Exploration in Early 


Times.” By Fridtjof Nansen. Translated by 
Arthur G. Chater. 2 vols. London: Heinemann, 
1911. 30s. net. 


HE historian is usually so much a bookworm, a 
creature haunting the shades of libraries and 
record offices, that the appearance of a man of action 
like Dr. Nansen, a hero of the Arctic snows and the 
open ocean, as an exponent of a singularly dark period 
of early history, strikes one at first as incongruous and 
almost grotesque. But after reading the book one finds 
that there is no real reason for such an impression. 
Dr. Nansen is a man of science, and he brings to bear 
upon historical problems the same methods which in 
his earlier work he applied to the elucidation of physical 
phenomena. As in the many volumes of reports on 
the scientific results of his great expedition he soughi 
the aid of mathematicians and other specialists to 
elaborate the data he had collected and prepare the 
material for his final judgment as to its value in the 
scheme of the physical universe, so here he has had 
recourse to the most learned specialists in ancient and 
medizeval history to translate and comment on the scanty 
records of the earliest movements towards the north, 
and, with the knowledge born of experience in the same 
misty paths as the pioneers trod, he judges, as no mere 
learned bookworm could, the proper weight to give to 
every item of evidence. 

The book is not light reading, though it is admirably 
written, and the translation is so well done that, with- 
out the statement on the title-page, we should not have 
suspected that it had been originally written in another 
language. There are scarcely any new facts brought 
forward, for the earliest Arctic voyages were also 


the earliest voyages towards America and_ every 
scrap of information concerning them had been 
hunted out long ago and_ incrusted with the 
theories of generations of speculators. But Dr. 


Nansen shakes off all the accretions—he dismisses the 
voyage of the brothers Zeno which has deceived so 
many historians with the curt parenthesis ‘* (which 
is fictitious) ’"—and on the kernels of fact he reasons 
with an originality and freshness quite new in such 
researches. He gives a far fuller account of original 
texts accompanied by excellent translations of their 
various versions than has appeared before in any one 
work, and he arrives’ at some conclusions which, 
although we can receive them with an equal mind, may 
well cause him some unvopularity at home in Norway, 
thereby at least getting for him a new experience. 

Acute as Dr. Nansen’s perception of probability is, 
we do not suppose that his treatment of the voyage 
of Pytheas from Massalia to the discovery of Britain 
and the northern seas will be held as a very important 
feature of the book, for it follows the usual lines, accept- 
ing the substantial accuracy of the account as pieced 
together from the chance quotations by hostile critics, 
and speculating on the well-worn problem of the where- 
abouts of Thule. He upholds the view that the Thule 
of Pytheas was not Shetland or Iceland, but Norway, 
and the probability for this is shown to be strong. We 
do not suppose either that the later chapter on the 
voyages of the Cabots and of the Portuguese to North 
America after the voyage of Columbus will be viewed 
as epoch-making, though it is well worth reading and 
abounds in flashes of original thought. 

The real weight of the contribution to history, the 
particular treasure of the book, is the detailed discussion 
of the early Norse voyages.- This could only have been 
written by a Norwegian whose youth was nourished on 
the Sagas, by a man of science whose maturity was 
developed by unravelling complicated problems, by a 
man of the world who had himself broken new paths 
through the unknown, and who had studied the work- 
ings of the human mind in the courts of kings, and in 
the homes of the people of many lands; in fact it could 
only have been written by Nansen himself. 


The motives for Arctic exploration are given in the 
words of the Norse author of the ‘* King’s Mirror ”’ six 
hundred years ago, and they hold to-day :— 

‘If you wish to know what men seek in this land, 
or why men journey thither in so great danger of their 
lives, then it is the threefold nature of man which draws 
him thither. One part of him is emulation and desire 
of fame, for it is man’s nature to go where there is 
likelihood of great danger, and to make himself famous 
thereby. Another part is the desire of knowledge, for 
it is man’s nature to wish to know and see those parts 
of which he has heard, and to find out whether they 
are as it was told him or not. The third part is the 
desire of gain, seeing that men seek after riches in every 
place where they learn that prefit is to be had, even 
though there be great danger in it.”’ 

The travels of Ottar, the Othere of King Alfred’s 
famous history, are sympathetically told and commented 
on; he no doubt was the first to describe a journey 
beyond the Arctic circle. But the clear narrative of the 
old walrus-hunter is eclipsed in interest by the vaguer 
tales of the discovery and colonisation of Iceland and 
the voyages beyond. Dr. Nansen shows how there was 
a very early overland trade in amber between the Baltic 
and the Mediterranean, and he believes that the Egyp- 
tian and Phenician type of ship was reproduced by the 
Northmen from information brought overland. The 
fine lines of the Viking ship and the skill of the Norse 
sailors placed them as favourably in the ninth century 
as in the beginning of the nineteenth for making rapid 
voyages, but the want of the compass and of means of 
fixing their position astronomically made it difficult for 


them to describe their routes. It is known that 
when the Vikings came to Iceland in the ninth 
century they found the country settled by Irish 


monks, and from them they undoubtedly learned much 
of the magic islands lying in the western Atlantic, the 
islands amongst which Maelduin (Tennyson’s Mael- 
dune) wandered in legend, the islands which S. Brandan 
touched at when he sailed the northern seas to gladden 
the hearts of the brotherhoods of saints. Dr. Nansen 
asserts that these were none other than the Islands 
of the Blessed, the Fortunate Isles where the garden 
of the Hesperides grew, the lands of wine and wheat 
of which the early Mediterranean peoples dreamed. 
They were Fairyland where the ‘* good people ’” lived, 
and the mortals who sojourned there lost the sense of 
time and space. They were not fixed like common land, 
but many of these islands were afloat and no sea-farer 
knew when their fair image might not delight his eyes. 
So deeply were these ideas wreught into the minds of the 
heroes of the Sagas that when the Icelanders colonised 
southern Greenland they greeted the native Eskimo 
as trolls. So when Leif Ericsson, after sailing from 
Greenland to Norway by a bold easterly course, for the 
first time disdaining the usual stopping places of Ice- 
land, Faroe and Shetland, on returning westward 
again missed Cape Farewell and found new lands in 
the west, he believed that he had reached the Fortunate 
Isles. Then the Saga makers applied to these landfalls 
the legendary expectations associated with the Islands 
of the Blessed, and the grapes and wheat of ‘* Wine- 
land the Good ’’ were never found there save in the 
songs of the bards. This is the heart of the matter. 
The verbal exactitude of the Sagas has been an article 
of faith in the northern lands for so many generations 
that to give to their language a figurative meaning is 
a shock like the denial of verbal inspiration in the days 
of our grandfathers. Thus, although the fact of the 
Norse Greenlanders reaching America is not denied, the 
popular belief is cutraged as if a Scotsman were to cast 
doubts on the career of William Wallace, though allow- 
ing that a man of that name did once live and fight. 

We have been unable to give any idea of the richness 
of these two substantial volumes in quaint detail and 
unexpected turn of phrase. The book will remain as 
a delightful piece of literature, and we believe that it 
will weather the storm of criticism in Scandinavia and 


be accepted as a reasonable interpretation of the past. 


in no way detracting from the fame of the Northmen 
as gallant sailors and valiant warriors. 
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ITALIAN ILLUSIONS. 


“@aribaldi and the Making of Italy.” 
Macaulay Trevelyan. 
7s. 6d. net. 


AD Mr. Trevelyan published this book a few 
months earlier he might have been held fortunate. 
Nothing could have been more appropriate than that 
the last volume of his history should make its appear- 
ance in the jubilee year of Italian independence, while 
it was unspoiled by anything worse than exhibitions. 
Equally fortunate would he have been had it seen the 
light a month or two later, for then he might have modi- 
fied some of the raptures of his Epilogue by the evidence 
of recent events. Then he would hardly have soared 
to such a dithyramb as the following : ‘‘ The power of 
this great national movement has fortunately been 
directed only to the security of Italian liberty and not 
to the oppression of others’ But even when written 
this sentence was not strictly correct. The Italians 
had tried to ‘‘oppress’’ others, but failed so 
memorably on the field of Adowa that they did not try 
it again till this year, with such results that even Mr. 
Trevelyan has been compelled to administer a reproof 
to his protég¢s in the ‘‘ Times ’’. But the author had 
already qualified his own ecstasies to some extent by 
pointing out that there is no alien race in Italy to oppress. 
We should have said that even so there has been gross 
oppression in the south of Italy, at least where the popu- 
lation for years has groaned under cruel burdens of 
taxation while the public funds have been squandered on 
corrupt officialdom and wholly unnecessary armaments. 
If we are to take Mr. Trevelyan at his word, then nearly 
the whole of this expenditure has been criminally in 
excess Of Italy's needs. He states that ‘Italy has 
now been neutralised as securely as Switzerland, to the 
immense benefit of the cause of peace and goodwill 
among men’’. But we cannot honestly crave in aid this 
statement, for it strikes us as completely contrary to 
: The ambitions of Italy are always threatening 


By George 
London: Longmans. 1911. 


facts. 
Austria and the eastern shores of the Adriatic, so much 
so that the two countries are building ships vigorously 
against one another, and throughout Italy a violent 
campaign is always in progress for the acquisition of 
Trieste and the Trentino. Italy is also a member of 
a combination of Powers pledged in certain circum- 
stances to fight others. There is no kind of analogy 
with Switzerland. As to the second half of the sentence, 
Italy, feeling her rear secure owing to her allies, not 
her *‘ neutralisation *’, has used her liberty for anything 
rather than ‘‘ the cause of peace and goodwill’’. Still 
in the dithyrambic vein, the author goes on to state that 
“all classes, from king to workman; all provinces, from 
Piedmont to Sicily, are bound together by these memo- 
ries’. This is at least a great exaggeration, for in the 
south of Italy public spirit still hardly exists, and feeling 
for the north not at all. It is the most serious reflection 
on the present régime that so little has been done to 
raise the level of the south, or to remedy such horrible 
and ghastly poverty as exists in the Basilicata and else- 
where. As tothe sympathy of other parts for the south, 
itis greater, for the inhabitants are more civilised ; but 
we cannot forget the remark of a Florentine shopkeeper 
on the earthquake at Messina: ‘‘ They are men and we 
must weep for them, but they are all brigands ”’. 

These passages only bear out what we knew before, 
that while Mr. Trevelyan has the qualities of a success- 
ful historian, he is lacking in others more important. 
He seems to want almost entirely the critical faculty. 
He chooses an extraordinary figure like Garibaldi 
and is carried away by the contemplation of his 
hero, and describes his exploits in first-rate style. 
His accounts of the battles and marches are full, fair 
and accurate ; but when we want to know about the con- 
dition of the various parts of southern Italy, what the 
social and political antecedents were that made the 
south so different from the north, why so few Sicilians 
went on to help in freeing the mainland, and why the 
Neapolitans did nothing at all but shout, he hardly does 
more than inform us that these things were so. The 


men of the north really freed Italy, so far as fighting 
went, and policy too; both the great statesmen and the 
soldiers came from there. In many parts of the 
south tnere was no passion for liberty at all; in fact, 
many districts preferred the Bourbons, whose rule no 
one can defend. The fact is that in the south there was 
not and is hardly to-day any sense of citizenship, civic 
responsibility, or commercial ambition. The revolution 
was in the main imported and not native to the soil. 

Upon these matters, so vital to the solution of to-day’s 
problems and so illuminating with regard to the revolu- 
tion of 1860, the author dwells very briefly, if at all. 
As a narrative of events this book is well written and 
most interesting, though it falls short of its two prede- 
cessors. This is not Mr. Trevelyan’s fault. In the 
whole story, omitting the operations of the army of Pied- 
mont, there is no fighting worth speaking of save the 
battle of the Volturno, where Garibaldi showed real 
generalship; the rest of his proceedings were a mere 
promenade. Again and again he succeeded owing to 
the incapacity or gross carelessness of his opponents. 
Cavour is the real hero of this episode of the Risorgi- 
mento. His courageous stroke in invading the Papal 
States saved Garibaldi and secured Naples for Victor 
Emmanuel. The various intrigues of Cavour and the 
king are sometimes difficult to follow. Like Philip II., 
Cavour often was working behind the back of his own 
ambassadors. It was only by sending Lacaita secretly 
to Lord John Russell that he dissuaded Russell from 
joining Napoleon III. in preventing Garibaldi crossing 
to Italy from Sicily. Had he done so, Lord John 
would only have followed Cavour’s openly expressed 
desire. This episode has already been recorded in the 
correspondence of Lady Russell, recently published. 
One document, which now appears in English for the 
first time, throws a brilliant ight on the character of 
the king. This is a private letter from Victor 
Emmanuel to Garibaldi, carried by the same messenger 
that conveyed the official document instructing him to 
remain in Sicily. The private document urged him to 
pay no attention to this order, and Count Litta carried 
it home again in his pocket after Garibaldi had read it. 
Victor Emmanuel was certainly clever enough to under- 
stand and make use of both Garibaldi and Cavour. 

In the end the support of England was evidently the 
determining factor in the situation after the courageous 
initiative of Cavour in sending the Piedmontese army to 
invade the Papal States, and thus take the Bourbon 
troops inthe rear. Garibaldi is in truth only one of the 
leading figures at the close of the drama. But nothing 
became him better than the way in which he left the 
stage, and his attitude towards the king in very trying 
circumstances. He was incapable of appreciating the 
greatness of Cavour. As an administrator and ruler he 
failed miserably, and even the campaigns of his later 
years are better forgotten. 


COMMON-SENSE FOR DOCTRINAIRES. 


“Sociology as Applied to Practical Politics.” By 
J. B. Crozier. London: Longmans. 1911. 9s. 


b ive contents of this book are a little disappointing. 

The title suggests another volume of Dr. Crozier’s 
system of philosophy. The book actually consists of a 
number of essays on a variety of subjects. Even the 
author does not attribute unity to the whole volume, 
but only to the sections which go to make it up; 
and in the section temptingly entitled ‘‘ Sociology and 
Politics ’? this unity is hard to discover. It contains 
five chapters. Two are criticisms of rival socio- 
logists, Mr. Kidd and Mr. Wells, the former coming 
in for a stinging and effective attack. Then comes a 
discussion of the relation of sociology to special sciences, 
followed by two articles on race, colour and creed, 
reprinted from the ‘‘ Daily Mail’’. Lastly, there is a 
short protest against laissez-faire as a cause of racial 
degeneration. The unity here is not conspicuous, and 
he is a bold man who labels this hotch-potch ‘* Sociology 
and Politics’’. It is no more than a collection of 
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somewhat disjointed ideas about contemporary writings 
and events. 

But though Dr. Crozier does his best to disappoint 
us by overstating his achievement, he is always worth 
reading. Whether his conclusions be of much help or 
not, his method is certainly of great value. Really 
Dr. Crozier is an inductive thinker. He is at his best 
when, as in his chapters on Free Trade or the two essays 
on banking, he is making generalisations from a mass 
of facts. But he lives in evil days when thought labours 
under the heritage of Rousseau. Accordingly it has 
occurred to Dr. Crozier to hoist the deductive school 
with their own petard. This he does effectively enough 
in his chapters on Marxian Socialism. An adverse 
criticism of facts forces the Socialist back on his prin- 
ciples. Then Dr. Crozier is perfectly happy. He 
attacks those principles with merciless realism. We 
imagine that he has nailed up over his bed Jowett’s 
phrase about people in the Middle Ages being very 
like ourselves, only dirtier in their habits. At any rate, 
that is how Dr. Crozier uses the appeal to history. The 
Socialist claims, for example, that when once man is 
freed from economic bondage he will turn to the higher 
things of the mind. Will he? asks Dr. Crozier, and 
gives a number of instances to prove the contrary, 
starting with the Roman populace at the time when the 
corn ships ‘‘ arrived at the mouth of the Tiber with the 
regularity of the tide’’. This is an effective retort 
which is not substantially weakened by the fact that 
the corn ships really arrived at Puteoli and that there 
are no tides in the Mediterranean. Still those who 
appeal to history had better appeal accurately. 

But Dr. Crozier has another and a finer method of 
reply. He makes experience give him, often by a pretty 
process of inductive reasoning, a new principle of his 
own. This is the way in which he disposes of the old 
Fabian idea of the peaceful penetration of society from 
the parish councils upwards towards the central 
authorities. The notion, he says, is ludicrous because 
as a matter of fact it is the central authority which 
ultimately controls the parish councils. He puts the 
principle of it into the phrase, ‘‘ those who nominate, 
govern’’. It is a good phrase, but we are surprised to 
learn that it results from ‘* some thirty years of diligent 
research ’’. The politician sometimes ‘‘ gets there ”’ 
more quickly than the philosopher, especially if the 
politician has an eye on the United States. Sociology 
is assuredly on the wrong tack if it thinks to teach him 
the tricks of his trade He learnt them from his grand- 
mother, as Lord Halsbury would say. And in any case 
they are all in Aristotle's ‘‘ Politics ’ 

‘4 4 is in the third section of his book, the section headed 

Sociology and Political Economy ’’, that Dr. Crozier 
has most to teach the practical statesman. There is 
much merit in his chapters on Free Trade. He makes 
the point that when a country once supreme and still 
wealthy has been beaten even by the smallest margin, 
Protection is necessary to save it from ruin. This is 
because it has lost its position as the world’s shop. 
Both foreigners and natives will prefer to buy from 
the successful rival, and the initial defeat will thus 
inevitably widen out into hopeless ruin. The question 
is, of course, whether England has suffered this initial 
defeat. For an answer to it Dr. Crozier would look 
to a new political party which would investigate things 
as they are and not be misled by abstract ideas. There 
is some sound sense in his plea for this new party ; but 
it is sad to think that democracy has brought us to 
such a pass that the philosopher must appeal to the 
politician to be practical. 

The book is written in a curious close-knit style. 
Dr. Crozier holds all his thought so tightly together that 
he is perpetually being reminded of something else. 
lhe result is often illuminating ; there is nothing more 
helpful than a good simile. But sometimes we are only 


dazzled and bewildered, as in the passage where Free 
4rade nations are compared to Indian trappers who 
have indeed arrived at their goal, but have arrived 
‘blood-stained with the dead rivals they have had to 
extinguish on the way, whose bones line the trail as 


those of camels do the route of an Eastern caravan, alk 
perished before they could arrive ; but all lying, unseen 
by the eyes of the spectator, in the background and 
interspaces of the streams, like the heaped-up piles 
of dead gladiators that filled the pits in the rear of 
a Roman amphitheatre ”’ Dead rivals, dead camels, 
dead gladiators—what a holocaust! We may add that 
Dr. Crozier systematically splits his infinitives ; but we 
hasten to say that we should welcome a characteristic 


essay denouncing the syntactical prejudice which 
inspires Our protest. 
MASONRY AND CHRISTIANITY. 
“The Secret Tradition in Freemasonry.” By Arthur 
Edward Waite. 2vols. London: Rebman. 1911, 


40s. 


R. WAITE’S work shows a great deal of scholar- 
ship and learning—in fact rather too much for 
the ordinary layman, who will find it difficult to accom- 
pany him in his task of proving the similarity between 
the secret tradition as embodied in the rites of symboli- 
cal Masonry and other aspects of secret tradition during 
Christian times in the West. It is very hard for those 
who have not been initiated in the mysteries of the 
craft to follow him in his quest, and he himself acknow- 
ledges that those ‘‘ who are without the portal because 
of their unfitness ’? may ‘‘ see yet not discern—except 
within their own measures—and hear but not compre- 
hend—except within their own limits ’’. He has indeed 
written his work, whose general outlines were fore- 
shadowed in the ‘‘ Hidden Church of the Holy Graal”’, 
mainly for those who are elect or capable of election, 
and who therefore may be allowed to understand his 
somewhat mystical terminology. He thorotighly dis- 
sociates himself from the Grand Orient of France and 
those Masons in Latin countries who dispensed with the 
necessity of belief in the existence of a Supreme Being 
by affirming ‘‘ that the faith in an essential presupposed 
Being, in a great accounting truth is the condition upon 
which, as a foundation stone, the Masonic building is 
erected, and the point is that it constitutes an indis- 
pensable not an arbitrary condition ’’. Later on, how- 
ever, he endeavours to excuse the Grand Orient of 
France when without absolutely and in so many words 
denying the existence of a God it ceased to make the 
belief in a Supreme Being an essential condition of 
initiation : ‘* the Grand Orient, as it must be admitted, 
was in a position of considerable difficulty ; to demand 
from its candidates an act of faith which was notoriously 
in opposition to all that was likely to be held by the 
considerable majority could only reduce the condition to 
a mere mockery ; the course which was taken was there- 
fore per se reasonable, but at the moment of so taking. 
it the Grand Orient ceased to be Masonic ’’. In his 
pursuit of the essential connexion that ought to subsist 
between Freemasonry and Christianity the author 
insists that the fundamental principles of the Christian 
faith are essential to the creed of the true Mason when 
he argues that ‘‘ as the Master Builder dies under the 
obedience of the old Law, so He rises in Christ and 
so also must the candidate die by a sacramental death 
that he may rise in a mystical Resurrection ’’. In the 
same spirit he maintains that Freemasonry must be dis- 
tinguished from incorporated societies by its inscrut- 
able position through the mystery that lies behind it 
and the connexion of this mystery with the inheritance 
of a secret tradition, and it necessarily follows that nine- 
tenths of those who are Freemasons have ‘* never pene- 
trated beyond and have never dreamed that the pageant 
of the ceremonial mosque is other than the whole secret 
of the living Temple. They have known nothing of the 
sanctuary behind or the door of the Holy of Holies which 
opens upon another Temple ’’. 

However much we may admire the good work that 
Freemasons have done in England, it is impossible to 
ignore the evil that has been wrought through their 
organisation, and especially through the power which 
they have been able to exercise by their secret upon the 
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politics of Europe. It is difficult to say what was 
the origin of Continental or rather of French Free- 
masonry. Mr. Waite thoroughly agrees with those 
historians who reject the theory that the S. Thomas 
Lodge was founded in Paris under a power granted by 
the London Grand Lodge, and that the prime mover in 
the matter was John Radcliffe, Earl of Derwentwater. 
For the present the origin and the foundation of the first 
lodges in France must remain obscure; but there can 
be no doubt that the organisation was utilised to a 
great extent by the Jacobite exiles and that Charles, 
Earl of Derwentwater, was an influential member of 
the French Society, which was, previous to 1745, almost 
entirely confined to adherents of the House of Stuart. 
It is probable that the pamphlet published in Frankfort 
in 1744 and quoted by Gould in the third volume of his 
‘‘ History of Freemasonry ”’ is pretty accurate when it 
only mentions six lodges and sixty Masons in France 
at the end of 1736. The Chevalier Andrew Michael 
Ramsay, one of the greatest of the French Masons, 
who had, as Charles Edward’s tutor, initiated him into 
the mysteries of the craft, founded the High Grades in 
his celebrated oration to the ‘‘ so called *’ Provincial 
Grand Lodge of England in 1737. It was in this dis- 
course that he gave his history of Freemasonry, ‘‘ which 
was, he said, the perpetuation among them of certain 
vestiges belonging to the old religion of Noah and the 
Patriarchs ’’ which was restored rather than founded 
in the Holy Land by the Crusaders, who used secret 
signs and words by which to recognise one another on 
account of Saracen spies, and whose object it was to 
unite individuals of every nation into one Brother- 
hood for the restoration of the Christian Temple in the 
City of Jerusalem, by which they meant the mainten- 
ance and extension of the true religion and a return to 
first principles in the Sacred Art of Architecture. 
Whatever it may now be, French Freemasonry was at 
the outset in no way hostile to the monarchy or to 
Christianity ; for its main object was the restoration of 
the House of Stuart to the English throne, and conse- 
quently the aversion of a Catholic king to the throne of 
England, and Lord Derwentwater in his last words on 
the scaffold gave expression not only to his devotion to 
the Catholic and Apostolic Church, but to his gratitude, 
respect and affection for the King of France, Louis the 
Well Beloved. Lord Morton was indeed sent from Eng- 
land in 1743 by the English lodges to undermine these 
sentiments of loyalty, and succeeded in creating some 
lodges in France which upheld the Hanoverian dynasty, 
which had by this time managed to rally many English 
Masons to its standard. The Battle of Culloden was, how- 
ever, more effective in its results, though the Prince 
founded “‘ La Constance ’’, a new lodge at Arras, on 
27 April 1747, which included amongst its members | 
Robespierre’s father. From this on, however, 
Jacobitism was no longer the main aim of the French 
lodges, which, under the Duc d’Antin and Prince de 
Clermont, Lord Derwentwater’s successors in the Grand 
Mastership, became mere convivial societies whose chief 
objects were the pursuit of pleasure and good fare. 
They even succeeded in securing royal patronage, and 
Louis XVI. and his brothers were prominent Masons 
on the eve of the French Revolution. 

It was at this time, however, that many of the lodges 
became hostile to religion and the monarchy, and 
Mr. Waite is quite ready to acknowledge that ‘‘ there 
is evidence enough and to spare that some of the lodges 
and chapters were put to the purpose of those sub- 
surface conspiracies which led to the French Revolu- 
tion ’’, and he adds : “‘ if would be difficult to deny even 
at the present day the unofficial political complexion of 
several Masonic bodies in several countries in Europe ”’ ; 
“IT do not see that there is anything to be lost by an 
admission of this kind; in so far as it is political at 
any given centre the institution has so far ceased to 
be Masonic ; in so far as it is at issue with official religion 
anywhere, so far also it has renounced its character 
and mission’’. Since then French Masonry has 


become an essentially political organisation whose 
object it has been to establish the Republican form of } 
Government and te abolish all recognition of religion 


and of Christianity by the State. So far they have 
succeeded in imposing the government of a _ well- 
organised body of 25,000 members upon forty million 
Frenchmen ; but there are signs that their organisation 
is not by any means so united as it was. The story of 
the ‘* fiches ’’ has done so much to discredit them that 
Masons have frequently been ashamed of belonging to 
a body which organised so comprehensive a system of 
espionage in France, and many Masons repudiated with 
indignation the investigation through the medium of the 
lodges of the private opinions not only of the officers 
themselves but of their parents, their wives and their chil- 
dren. They may for the moment have succeeded in pro- 
moting to higher grades in the Army over the heads of 
their senior officers, men whose only qualification was 
either their membership of a Masonic lodge or their hos- 
tility to Christianity ; but these men are distrusted by 
their brother officers, and would fail to secure their confi- 
dence in the case of war. On the other side of the social 
scale workmen and small shopkeepers bitterly resent the 
protection and favouritism which the lodges extend to 
their own members, and many a Socialist orator has 
been heard to ask his audience whether they have got 
rid of the Black Jesuit to put the Red Jesuit in his place. 
Mr. Waite maintains with justice that these men have 
departed from the spirit of true Masonry and have lost 
by their denial of Christianity and by their abuse of 
their organisation all right and title to be regarded as 
members of the craft. Still, the fact remains that the 
existence of a powerful organisation, whether Masonic 
or not, whose members are bound together by secret 
oaths and whose objects are not above-board, 
may constitute a grave public danger, and that 
this fact has been abundantly established not only in 
France but in other Latin countries such as Spain, 
Portugal and Italy. 


NOVELS. 
“A Likely Story.” By William De Morgan. London: 
Heinemann. 1911. 6s. 


Not so long ago Mr. De Morgan, having found a 
public to follow him, behaved like a freakish will o’ the 
wisp and led them out of Suburbiton into the uncertain 
lands of romance. He went there himself because, 
presumably, he liked a change of air, and, if the rest 
were not satisfied, they should not have been so quick 
in pursuit. The author laughed at them; in *‘ A Likely 
Story ’’ he laughs at them again, and makes matters 
worse by an apology at the end. For a writer who has 
only been known to the public for half a dozen years 
this is a risky experiment, for, though there be many 
who will say ‘‘ My country, right or wrong ’’, there 
are few who wilf extend a like clemency to an individual, 
‘even though he be their favourite purveyor of fiction. 
The verdict must, however, be left to the reading public, 
for Mr. De Morgan has disarmed those who criticise 
in print by the use of methods which we fancy he learnt 
from the author of ‘‘ Fanny’s First Play’’. He has 
forestalled them by pointing out his own absurdities ; 
to all their ridicule and banter he can reply ‘‘I told 
you so’’. Because people insist that he is the 
chronicler of suburban life he has placed a chapter or 
two in Coombe and Malden and created Mr. and Mrs. 
Aiken, inhabitants of a domesticated Bohemia which 
belonged to the Victorian period in which those villages 
grew and still remain. By the side of all this he places 
Mr. Pelly, a charming old man who comes once a year 
from Worcestershire to London to rummage among old 
books, old prints, and all the lumber which the really 
departed ages have left behind. Such a mode of life 
leads to discoveries, and it was no wonder that Mr. 
Pelly should have been the first to hear the words spoken 
by the picture of ‘‘ La Duchessa ”’, painted four hundred 
vears before by Giacinto, called ‘‘ Lo Spazzolone’’. A 
lady of such passing beauty must have a tale to tell, 
and they must be fools who cannot hear it; but in the 
suburbs there was a certain amount of incredulity. 
Mr. Aiken, who usually called his wife ‘‘ Mrs. Hay ”’ 
in allusion to her initial, characterised the whole story 
as ‘‘ glorious Rot ’’, and every desire to repeat his 
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sentiments must be crushed lest we should be classed 
with him and his kind. Judging by the people who 
ranged themselves on the two sides which formed during 
the dispute concerning the veracity of Mr. Pelly’s narra- 
tive, it is evidently preferable to be in the camp of the 
Romantics. There is no need to explain who Madeline 
was, but it is sufficient to say that she had very decided 
views on the matter. New Malden knew that she was 
quite wrong and that pictures cannot speak because 
they are only painted. Without asking for evidence 
a properly conducted jury decides in favour of Madeline 
and against the London suburb which in the excitement 
of the moment appears to be an uninhabited conglomera- 
tion of red brick. Myr. De Morgan's novel seems like 
an impassioned appeal for light and colour. It is not 
his method to be clamorous, but under much of his 
quiet writing is the call to leave a fog-bound land and 
seek the sun and the south. Side by side with Made- 
line and that fifteenth-century Duchess are shown vul- 
garity and Victorianism at their worst. ‘* How’, the 
author might ask, ‘“‘can you expect me to keep to 
Suburbiton when I wish to lead vou over the fair fields 
of romance, and you have in this book viewed the 
two?’’ In the face of such an appeal it would seem 
the act of a curmudgeon to order Mr. De Morgan to 
hie back to Waterloo Station for his third single to 
Coombe and Malden, but it is only fair to remind him 
that many of his old friends will refuse to follow him 
on his career of adventures. Safety and even glory 
ef a scért wait for him in the district where he made 
his name, but it is clear that he is longing for fresh 
conquests. ‘‘ A Likely Story ”’ is a tentative effcrt and 
a plea given in justification of his departures from 
the old road. For our own part we should not be sorry 
if his next experiment were considerably bolder. The 
romantic portion of the present novel is slight though 
charming. The Duchess, who has but just found her 
voice, speaks with a natural timidity. It is for Mr. 
De Morgan to decide whether to go back or forwards. 
“Ethan Frome.” By Edith Wharton. London: Con- 
stable. 1911. 3s. 6d. 

Almost we are afraid to say that ‘‘ Ethan Frome ’ 
is not a novel; for Mr. Wells is at this moment 
ing that such criticism is as foolish as Mr. Trotter’s 
contention that a dramatic exercise by Mr. Shaw is 
not a play. It is a novel in that it unfolds completely 
to our view the lives cf its few people; but it is a short 
story in that the mood is throughout the same ; and that 
the interest is from first to last fastened upon the one 
terrible incident of the story's climax. Also it is a short 
story because the story is short—it can be read easily 
at a sitting. For many reasons it is worth reading. 
The writing is singularly beautiful. It has passed 
through flame of the author’s imagination. Yet, 
having read the story, we wish we had not read 
it. The error is in the end. There are things 
too terrible in their failure to be told humanly by 
creature to creature. Ethan Frome driving down with 
the girl he loved to death—here there is beauty and 
a defiance of the misery of circumstance which may 
sadden, but uplift, the reader. But these lovers could 
not die. They must live horribly on, mutilated and 
losing even the nobility of their passion in the wreck 
of their bodies. Had Mrs. Wharton allowed her crea- 
tures to die as they intended ‘‘ Ethan Frome ’’ would be 
high indeed among our shorter tales—high as ‘‘ The 
Tale of Chloé’. She has marred her work with no 
motive we can discover. With Mrs. Wharton it could 
not have been the mere craving for the exaggerated 
terror which in art must always defeat itself. The end 
of Ethan Frome is something at which we cover the 


insist- 


eyes. We do not cover the eyes at the spectacle of a 
really great tragedy. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
By A. D. Darbishire. 


‘*Breoding and the Mendelian Discovery.” 
London: Cassell. 1911. ‘7s. 6d. net. 


The medification within the last twelve years in the 
Darwinian theory of the evolution cf species through the 


inheritance of minute differences is now fairly well known 
amongst educated people to have been brought about by the 
combined operation of the De Vries mutation theory and the 
facts discovered by.Mendel. An acecunt cf the relation 
between the two is given by Mr. Darbishire, who is Demon. 
strator of Zoology at Edinburgh University, in the first 
chapter of this beok. De Vries regarded the Mendelian 
results 2s only applicable to varieties, and not to species; 
but the practical brecder does not breed for species but varie. 
ties. Mr. Darbishire puts the importance of Mendelism to 
the breeder thus. Mendel’s facts are established ; his theory 
of them is probably close to the true one; and it is true up to 
such a point ‘that it is possible, by means of it, to predict 
the results of all the simpler types of matings which the 
practical breeder is likely te want to make’’. He gives a 
complete account, for the first time in popular form, of all 
Mendel’s experiments, and also directions for the reader 
repeating them for himself in a small garden and at few 
shillings cost. He illustrates the practical value of 
Mendelism by an interesting example from the breeding of 
Andalusian fowls. For fifty years breeders have been trying 
to fix the valued blve variety by breeding from the blue 
hybrids and have failed. There is always a large “* waste” 
of blacks and whites. Mendelism would teach them they are 
attempting the impossible; and the cnly way to get the 
hundred per cent. blues is to breed from the black and white 
eock and hen. The essential fact in Mendelism is the pre- 
diction of the definite numerical ratio in which certain pairs 
of characters may be produced in successive generations 
by cress-breeding. To follow the process is difficult, but 
we believe Mr. Darbishire has made it as clear as it 
e. When we get to Mendel’s theery. of the facts 
he establish d, and other scientists’ theories, the difficulties 
are increased. Their bearing on the problem of sex and 
heredity in general, their connexion with control of male or 
female births, and a multitude of other questions, take us 
into the region cf unsettled theories where everything is 
disputable. Apart from certain curious facts, this part of 
the beok is over the heads of those who are not professed 
students of biology. Those who are will consider it a valuable 
statement of the position ef Mendelism in its higher aspects. 
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‘‘The Theory of Determinants in the Historical Order of Develop- 
ment.” By Thomas Muir. Vol. Il, Lozd:n: Macmillan, 
1911. net. 

Dr. Muir’s second yolume on the historical development of 
the theory of determinants will be very welcome to students 
of the higher mathematics. Its period comprises the years 
from 1841 to 1860, marked by the appearance of Sylvester 
and Cayley, whose names are inseparably associated with 
the history of modern higher algebra, There had been a French 
periol from the late seventeenth century to the early nine- 
teenth ; a German period from the early nineteenth to about 
the middle of the century ; and then began the English period 
when the predominant influence of Sylvester and Cayley 
affects the development of the theory of determinants beyond 
that of the French, German, Italian, and other European 
mathematicians. So rapidly did the theory progress in the 
hands of the mathematicians cf original genius, and Cayley 
especially so simplificd the formule and notation, that text- 
books specially devoted to the subject began to appear. The 
first paper of the period is one of Cayley’s; and Dr. Muir 
remarks that 2 peculiar interest attaches to it as being the 
first-fruits of Cayley’s genius; the earliest of that long and 
varied series which has done so much to extend the bounds 
of pure mathematics. Dr. Muir has not only collected many 
mathematical writings of historic importance that were 
otherwise inaccessible to students, his own learning, exp9si- 
tions, comparisons, and criticisms are highly instructive and 
helpful, and increase largely the value of the collection. 


‘‘Lollardy and the Reformation.” By James Gsirdner. Vol. III. 
London: Macmillan. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 

Th> Reformers believed themselves to be no innovators, 
and Henry VIII. died with Catholic phrases in his will and 
on his lips. Even the Edwardian Parliament of 1550 spoke 
of “our blessed Lady "’. The great bulk of the priesthocd and 
laity passed over into the reformed system. Cardinal Pole 
was consulted about the 1549 Prayer-Book, which the Devon- 
shire rebels actually used. Cranmer told Gardiner in 1559 
that he was st one with him in holding Christ’s very true 
Boty to be present in the Eucharist, though present 
ghostly’. Ridley’s visitation articles of that year clearly 
imply that everyone ‘assisted ’’ (as the French say) at the 
Christian Sac e, Whether communieating cr not. There 
were Edwardian Acts and injunctions against speaking 
irreverently of the ‘‘ most holy and blessed Sacrament ’’— 
“that we drink Christ’s very Blocd’’, wrote Cranmer in 


(Continued on page 652. 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office : 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
MODERATE RATES. PERFECT SECURITY. 


A ProFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for a Limited Namber 
of Premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and a 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime. 
together with valuable options and additional benefits. 
EXAMPLE.—Ace 25. Sum Assured £5600. 
Annual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 16 8 
GUARANTEED RESULTS: 
(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 toc £484. 
(b) In case of survival, 
ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 
to 20 years’ accumulated Bonuses. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., 


OFFicE: ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Assets Exceed £10,300000, JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager 


The Ideal Policy 


enables Policyholders to reap the benefits of their investments 

DurRING THEIR OWN LIFETIME, and in the event of 

premature death to leave their legal representative in 

possession of a comfortable home FREE FROM MORTGAGE 
Dest or Encumbrance. . 


Good Prospects for Active Agents. 
Special Benefits for Total Abstainers. 
Prospectus and Terms Post Free. 

The City Life Assurance Company. Ltd., 


6 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


COUNTY Fire, 
FIRE — Loss Following 


Personal Accident & Disease, 
OFFICE, Workmen’s Compensation, 
LIMITED, Domestio Servants, 


Third Party & Drivers’ Risks, 
50, REGENT ST.,W., sotoe Car and Lift, 


Burglary and Theft, 
4,LOMBARDST.,E.C., Plate Glass, 


LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS. THE 
BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE IS CONFINED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED, 


F. G. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


AND 


FOR A QUARTER OF A GENTURY 


the New Business of the 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE 


has shown year by year continuous increase, and in 
1910 reached in Sums Insured the very large total of 


£5,585,736 Sterling, 


while the Life Premium Income exceeded £1,000,000. 
THERE ARE COOD REASONS FOR THIS RESULT !! 


“There is no doubt about the strength of its position.” ses. 


Write for Annual Report and Latest Prospectus to 


\_ Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. J 
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1548, ‘‘we must believe if we will be counted Christian 
men.’’ And yet, while the authorities were still protesting 
their loyalty to the ancient Catholic order, and while cope, 
chasuble, alb, and crozier were still enjoined by the rubrics, 
with unction of the sick, and prayer for the dead, the 
episcopal office was forced upon Hooper, who regarded even 
the surplice, hood, and square cap as Babylonish garments, 
and had much to say about altars of Baal and the filth 
of Antichrist, while Northumberland wished the See of 
Rochester to be offered to Knox himself. Truly the 
‘* English genius for government ’’ was never more amazingly 
displayed than in the sixteenth century, which has _be- 
queathed to us its tangle to get straight. All that can be 
said is that, consensu fere omnium, a reformation of the 
Church was necessary, and that ‘‘somehow”’ the Church of 
England muddled through, with essentials intact, but sorely 
battered. A century later men—even the highest—were 
dying for her love on battlefield and scaffold. 


‘‘The Cathedrals of Northern France.” By T. Francis Bumpus. 
London: Werner Laurie. 1911. 6s. net. 

The purists hold that there is no true Gothic anywhere 
but in the Ile de France. Mr. Bumpus, however, is not 
afraid to find fault even with the stately and delicately- 
made minsters of that district. Their great height makes 
right proportion impossible, especially on the outside, for 
towers and steeples would have to be carried to an enormous 
altitude to match the body of the church. Both without 
and within their height makes them look short—even 
Amiens, which is as long as any English cathedral, and was 
begun in the same year as Salisbury. Again the vertical 
and flying buttresses, essential as they are to construction, 
frequently mask the contour of the building, and look at a 
distance like a scaffolding—which is what they really are. 
So that the logical elegance cf French architecture has its 
drawbacks. At Beauvais, ‘‘every principle of Gothic art is 
carried to an extreme, which destroys the aim for which 
it was designed.’’ Comparing France with England, Mr. 
Bumpus says that, except in Normandy, nowhere in Europe 
do we find the lightness and elegance which characterise 
Gothic so far advanced as during the Lancet period in 
England, though once the French builders had arrived at 
the secret of the art they gained rapidly on their English 
brothers, and soon passed them. Westminster is a church 
built on a French ideal, but with English detail. The glory 
of French churches is the noble wheel or rose windows, of 
English the great central lantern tower. Moreover, in the 
English churches far more of their medieval arrangements 
has been spared by the iconoclasm of puritan and 
“‘yestorer.”’? The greatest French cathedrals were built 
d’un seul jet, whereas most of the English ones dragged on 
through several centuries, enhancing their historic, if not 
their artistic, value. The small photographic illustrations 
are almost useless to the book. But it is none the less a most 
useful piece of work, which the public as well as students 
can read with profit. 

‘‘Madame de Brinvilliers and ker Times.” 
London: Lane. 1912 (sic), 12s. 6d. net. 

Have we not nearly had enough of Louis XIV. and his 
times, and of Mme. de Brinvilliers? The only possible 
excuse for going over such well-worn tracks again is either 
fresh knowledge or a fresh and attractive point of view. 
It must be stated that Mr. Stokes’s work, quite readable 
though it is, and written in a simple style, does not satisfy 
either of these conditions. We hear again not only about 
Mme. de Brinvilliers’ own career, but also about Sainte- 
Croix, Pennautier, Exili, Olympe de Mancini and her 
more than dubious moeurs, the very suspicious deaths 
of Henrietta d’Angleterre and Mazarin. Again we are 
amused at the stories of the various antidotes taken daily 
with regularity by all important personages. Again we 
are interested in reading about the extraordinary tribe of 
shameless adventurers haunting the Court itself, Nazelle 
and the rest. And again the picture of the times is not 
completed without allusions to the good influencés of Saint 
Vincent de Paul, Arnauld of Port Royal, together with 
references to Moliére, Corneille, Pascal, Descartes, Racine, 
Boileau. Education and dress are among a few other sub- 
jects touched on. So that, with seventeen well-reproduced 
illustrations, the reader should be well satisfied, if he 
can afford to pay the price, which is, in our opinion, 
excessive. There is nothing to justify it. There is a fair 
bibliography, #t is true, and the publishers have. indulged 
in the wild extravagance of a frontispiece in photogravure— 
“an unspeakably ghastly picture of the wretched Brinvilliers, 
drawn by a contemporary artist, near the place of execution. 
There is also a lengthy translation of the dull interviews 
between her and her confessor before the closing scene; but 
nothing, not the good print nor the pretty get-up, to make 


By Hugh Stokes. 


the price seem reasonable tous. In Germany a similar book 
would cost three or four shillings or less. 


‘‘The House of Teck,” 
1911. 12s. 6d. net. 
It is the ‘‘ romance of a thousand years ’’—a more pleasing 
volume than the preface would lead us to expect. The main 
purpose of the hook is to deal with the Hungarian ancestors 
of Queen Mary, and there is a picture of King George as 
frontispiece. But this is hardly a mere book-maker’s enter- 
prise for the Coronation year. The author has read deeply 
into his authorities, and there are many interesting stories 
and odd pieces of history which are not come by in the 
ordinary way. The story goes far back in Hungarian his- 
tory to the days of S. Stephen and Samu Aba, days when 
the Ottos and their Counts of the Marches were bulwarks of 
the Holy Roman Empire against the heathen. The author 
does not forget to stimulate a national interest in his story 
when he can. Thus he recalls how it was to Hungary that 
the sons of Edmund Ironside were sent that they might be 
safe from the wrath of Canute. In those days Hungary wag 
a better and safer place to live in than any part of Britain. 


‘* Copts and Moslems under British Control (Egypt). By Kyriakos. 
Mikhail. London: Smith, Elder. 1911. 3s. 6d, net. 

The publication of this book is to be weleomed. The Copts’ 
view of the position in Egypt should not be disregarded, and 
readers will find here a fair statement of the problem from 
their own particular point of view. Mr. Mikhail is the 
representative in London of the Coptic Press, and he has 
gathered together in this volume a résumé of the facts and 
opiniens which touch particularly the class he represents _ It 
is a compact and useful document, and no one interested in 
the problems of the British Occupation can in fairness 
neglect it. 

‘*The Trosper Police of Australia,” By A. L. Haydon. London: 
Melrose, 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Haydon’s beok on the Canadian North-West Mounted 
Police was received with so much favour that apparently 
he was encouraged to tell the story of the trooper police of 
Australia. The result is in every way excellent. Mr. 
Hayden gives a very clear account of the part the Australian 
police have played in the opening up and developmént of 
the island continent from convict days to Commonwealth. 
The Eureka stockade, the bushranger, and the black man, 
the bush, the desert, and the goldfield, make for variety ; 
there is a plethora of adventure, and incidentally there is 
the tearing away of the romantic veil in which the bush- 
ranger is now too often disguised. The real heroes of the 
bushranging days were the police, and that fact alone would 
tend tomake Mr. Haydon’s volume worth study. 

‘*The Danube.” By Walter Jerrold, Illustrated by Louis Weirter. 
London: Methuen. 1911. 10s. Gd. net. 

A volume of great historical interest might be written 
on the Danube more thrilling, perhaps, than on any river, 
even the Tiber. For two thousand miles it flows through 
central Europe till it empties itself in the Black Sea, and 
most of the great conquering races have passed along its 
banks or over its waters. Many of the great battles of the 
world have been fought within its area. Mr. Jerrold has 
made something of his material, but perhaps this was hardly 
the place in which. to tell the story of the river as it should 
be told. The illustrations, as in all these books, vary greatly, 
some are very unsatisfactory, but that may not be the artist’s 
fault. The author rightly says that the Danube is too much 
neglected by the tourist, and his work is not a bad guide- 
book, but those who love the Danube will hope it may not help 
to break the charm of remoteness which clings to it even in 
its easily accessible reaclies. 


By Louis Felberman. London: Long, 


‘‘The Organisation of Buying” is a penny pamphlet issued 
by the Priory Press, Hampstead, and is written by 
Mr. George Calderon, Its sub-title is ‘‘A Policy for 
Women’’. Mr. Calderon gives several reasons why women 
should not try to obtain the franchise. One of the best is, 
that until they have organised special public shepherds for 
themselves, as men have, they have no right to exercise poli- 
tical power. His suggestion is that women who are the great 
buyers in private life might serve public purposes by a Con- 
sumers’ League, whose influence would be felt in many cases 
where Government acts clumsily and inefficiently. For in- 
stance, slaves would have disappeared from San Thomé before 
this. The Suffragettes are said to have captured a previous 
English Consumers’ League ; but Mr. Calderon quotes Ger- 
many and France, where such leagues have been successful. 
Mr. Calderon has a severe comment for the objection that 
women are too eager for the cheap to serve public purposes 
by buying dear. They had better, he says, keep out of public 
life altogether. We hope Mr. Calderon will confound the 
objectors by making his League a flourishing institution. 
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Regular users may prefer 
the Special Bath Mustard, 
one dozen cartons in tin box, 


After a strenuous day there is no stronger 
or wirer way to get “fit” than to take a ) 


ustard Bath 


“They well deserve to have 
That know the strong’st and surest way to get.”’ 


—KING RICHARD II. 


A hot bath to which is added a 
couple of tablespoonfuls or so of 


COLMAN’S MUSTARD 


3197 
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4 Impaired Digestion 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 
nourishing and palatable. Milk and whole wheat are 
the staple ingredients of the perfect diet. The 
‘ Allenburys’ Diet is a combination of both in a 
partially predigested form, and is delicious to take. 
It gives tone to the whole system. Made ina minute— 
add boiling water only. 
Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 


Of Chemisto 
1/6 and 3/- 
per tin. 


They act with remarkable effect in all affec- 
tions of the throat and vocal organs. Used by 
the most notable Public Speakers, Preachers, 
Singers, Actors, etc. 
Sold in 1'- and 46 boxes by a!l Chemists. 
All genuine Evans’ Pastilles are marked with a | ar. 
Sole Manufacturers: 
EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., 
Liverpool & London. 
Free sample on receipt of penny postage and name 
af this paper. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


WHITE 
& BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


His Majesty's Government. 
P & O Mailand Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


For Freight and Passage apply 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE to SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
| Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Steamers | Service | London Southampton 
* WALMER CASTLE .... Royal Mail Nov. 18 
t GLOUCESTER CASTLE Intermediate Nov.17. | Nov. 18 
SAXON _... oad «| Royal Mail Ov. 25 
+t GRANTULLY CASTLE Intermediate | Nov. 24 Nov. 25 
* Via Madeira. tf Via Teneriffe. 


t Via Las Palmas. : 

Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
Agencies—Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 
13 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


WINTER TOURS TO THE CAPE 


MADEIRA OR THE CANARIES 


By UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
Apply to DONALD CURRIE & CO., LONDON. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information tree of charge. Replies received. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E:C. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
DECEMBER sth, 6th, and 7th. 

For particulars and scheme of Scholarships apply to THE SECRETARY. 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. 
NOW OPEN, the roth Exhibition at the FRENCH GALLERY, 
a Collection of Thirty Pictures. 


120 PALL MALL, S.W. to to 5. 
One Shilling, with Catalogue. 
NOTICE, 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are s— 

United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s @ 
One Year ow £30 4 


Chegues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
| Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
| Garden, London, W.C, 
| Jn the event of any difficulty being experienced in oblaining the 

SATURDAY REVIEW’, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
| immediately. 
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“4 fine book, and worthy of a great subject.” 


EDINBURGH 
REVISITED. 


By JAMES BONE. 
iMustrated by HANSLIP FLETCHER. 


With an Etehed Frontispiece, 16 Collotype 
Plates, and over 50 Full-page and other Drawings 
in the Text. 

Demy 4to., Buckram Gilt, One Guinea net. 

** Mr. Bone is a secret and adoring lover of Edinburgh, and 
has done Scotsmen services which Stevenson, the sympathetic 
wayfarer on the pavement, never rendered. The publishers 
have excelled themselves in the production of this book.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. 


‘*A more beautiful book than this has rarely been printed.” 


THE GLORY THAT WAS 
GREECE, 


San J. C. STOBART. 

t lustrations in Colour, Photogravure 
Collotype, Half Tone and Line. ; 
Super Royal 8vo., Cloth extra, 30s. net. 

_ * His selection of things to be illustrated is beyond all 
criticism. Surely never was a greater number of beautiful 
things collected within the pages of one book. And in this the 
author has had invaluable. assistance on the part of his pub- 
ishers, who seem to have spared no pains or expense in 
producing the illustrations in the most artistic manner.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. 


AN EVENT IN LITERATURE.” 
The EVERLASTING 
MERCY. 


A Poem by JOHN MASEFIELD. 

‘* Here, beyond question, is a great poem.” —Chcnicle. 

‘* A poem that has the spirit of Bunyan in its working out, 
and the fire of Browning in his most dramatic moods.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘*He has brought the flaming torch of beauty to light the 
dry processes of the religious psychologist.” —Daily News. 

‘*A new thing in poetry, and an immortal thing.”— 
Morning Leader. 

Crown 8vo., Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 


MOONSEED. . . . By Ros2iind Murray. 
Crown 8vo. 3s.6d. Author of “ The Leading Note.” 


PHYLLIS and FELICITY. By Diana Meyrick. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Author of “ Peace Alley.’ 
BY A NEW WRITER. 

THE GOAL OF FORTUNE. 


By E. E. Towgood. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Next week, 


THE NEW AUTHOR. 
THE EARLY HISTORY 


OF JACOB STAHL. By 
THE HAMPDENSHIRE|J. D. BERESFORD. 
WONDER. 


Crown 8vo., Cloth, 6s. each. 


THE NEW CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. 
By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


**A Book of Poems and Mo-al Lessons for Y 
with 2U Illustrations drawn from the 
Crown 8vo., Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


GARDEN DESIGN in Theory and Practice. 
By MADELINE AGAR. 


With 4 Colour Plates and over 100 Illustrations 
in the Text. 
Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. [December 1. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Lid., 
3 Adam Street, Adaiphi, London, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 

Notes on the Art of Rembrandt (C. J. Holmes). Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Book of Decorative Furniture (Edwin Folley). Jack. 25, 
net. 

BroGrarHy. 

Archbishop Maclagan (F. D. How). Wells Gardner. 16s. net. 

Girolamo Savonarola (E. L. 8. Horsburgh). Methuen. 5s. net, 

The Brownings : Their Life and Art (Lilian Whiting). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s. net. ‘ 

Martin Luther: The Man and his Work (Arthur Cushman 
McGiffert). Fisher Unwin. 128. 6d. net. 

J. S. Bach (Albert Schweitzer). Vols. I. and II. Breitkopf and 
Hartel. 21s. net. 

Letters of George Borrow (Edited by T. H. Barlow). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 

Life and Letters of John Lingard (Martin Haile and Edwin 
jonney). Herbert and Daniel. 12s, 6d. net. 

FICTION. 

The Pilgrim Kamanita (Karl Gjellerup). Heinemann. 6s. 

M. des Lourdines (A. de Chateaubriant). Paris: Grasset. 
Sfr. 5c. 

The Forged Coupon (Count Leo Tolstoy). Nelson. 2s. 

The Centaur (Algernon Blackwood). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Moving Camp (Eva Lathbury). Rivers. 6s. 

Sekket (Irene Miller; Henrietta Taking Notes (E. Crosby- 
Heath). Lane. 6s. each. 

Laura (Caroline Grosvenor). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Romance cf a State Secret (W. Trafford-Taunton). Simpkin, 
Marshall. 6s. 

Old Enough to Know Better (William Caine). Greening. 6s. 

The Baron’s Heir (Alice Wilson Fox). Macmillan. 6s. 

In the Shadow of Islam (Demetra Vaka). Constable. 6s. 

Girt Books. 
Things we Thought of (Mrs. George Wemyss) ; All About All of 
Us (Mrs. George Wemyss). Constable. 1s. net each. 
Heroic Lives of the Nineteenth Century (Cyril Scudamore). 
3s. 6d. net; The Boy Fancier (F. T. Barton). Routledge. 5s. 

The Adventures of Don Quixcte (with Illustrations by Paul 
Hardy). Bell. 5s, net. 

The Boy Scouts of Birch-Bark Island (Rupert Sargent Holland). 
Ham-Smith. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Mikado (W. S. Gilbert); Patience (W. S. Gilbert); The 
Pirates of Penzance (W. 8. Gilbert). Bell. 3s. 6d. net each. 

The Deserted Village (Oliver Goldsmith). Constable. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Home Plays (Edited by Ceci] H. Bullivant). Jack. 5s. net. 

Lorna Doone (R. D. Biackmore). Chambers. 10s. 6d. net. 

Stories from the Pentamerone (G. Basile). Macmillan. 15s. net. 

History. 

Statesmen of the Old South (William E. Dodd). Macmillan. 
6s. 6d. net. 

The Battle of Flodden and the Raids of 1513 (Lieut.-Col. Hon. 
Fitzwilliam Elliet). Edinburgh: Elliot. 5s. net. 

Cambridge under Queen Anne (J. E. B. Mayor). Deighton Bell. 


6. 

Irish Recollections (Justin McCarthy). Hedder and Stoughton. 
10s. 6d. net. : 

Lendon Nerth of the Thames (Sir Walter Besant). Black. 30s. 
net. 

The Byzantine Empire (Edward Feord), 7s. 6d.; Scotland 
(Robert S. Rait), 7s. 6d. Black. 

The Seven Richest Heiresses of France (Count de Soissons). 
Long. 12s. 6d. net. 

Naturat History Sport. 
The British Bird Book (Edited by F. B. Kirkman). Jack. 


10s. 6d. net. 

Rifie, Rod, and Spear in the East (Sir Edward Durand). Murray. 
8x. net. 

3adminton (S. M. Massey). Bell. 


Among the Hills (Reginald Farrer). Headley. 10s. 6d. net. 
The World’s Minerals (Leonard J. Spencer). Chambers. 5s. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS, 

The Life of Nelson (Robert Southev). Gibbing. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Life of the Bee (Mavrice Maeterlinck). Allen. 

Pooms of Chaucer (Oliver Farrar Emerson). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

The Life of Captain James Cook (Arthur Kitsen). Murray. 
6d. net. 

Word Portraits (Maximilian Harden). Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
i0s. 6d. net. 

Scnoor Books. 

English Composition from Models (Christopher Rooney), 2s. 6d. 
net: A Text-ho-': cf Practical Chemistry for Technical 
Tnstitutes (A. F Dunstan), 3s. 6d. net. Methuen. 


An Elementary Tr e on Cross-Ratio Geometry (Rev. John J. 
Milne). Cambri -e: At the University Press. 

AND Prinosorny. 

Mcdlern Surgery and ifs Making (C. W. Saleeby). Herbert and 
Daniel. 10:. t. 

The Significance.cf Existence (J. Harris). Longmans, Green. 
6s. net. 

A Primer of Astronomy (Sir Robert Ball). Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 1+. 6d. net. 

Unityein Nature : Analegy between Music and Life (C. E. 
Stromeyer). Sherratt and Hughes. 12s. 6d. net. : 


Continued on page 656. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


IN NORTHERN MISTS 
By Dr, FRIDTJOF NANSEN, G.C.V.0O., &c. 


Fully Illustrated, With Maps, Plans, &c. 2 vols. Crown 4to. 
Os, net. 
‘ A work at once of deep interest and lasting value."—Daily Telegraph. 


‘INDIA UNDER CURZON 
AND AFTER 


By LOWVAT FRASER. (Second Impression). 
Royal 8vo. 16s, net. 
‘It ought to be read throughout the Empire. It would be better to read 


tt and not go to the Durbar than to go to the Durbar and leave it unread.” 
Observer. 


THROUGH TRACKLESS 
LASRADOR 


By H. HESKETH PRICHARD. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


LIFE OF 
J. McNEILL WHISTLER 


By E. R. and J. PENNELL. 


New Popular Edition, with new matter and Illustrations. 
100 Full-page Plates. 12s, 6d. net. 


THE RING OF THE NIBLUNG. By 
RICHARD WAGNER. _ Illustrated in Colour by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. 185s, net each. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
Vol. I. THE RHINEGOLD AND 
THE VALKYRIE. 


Vol. Il. SIEGFRIED -AND THE 
TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. 


THE SENSITIVE PLANT. By P. B. SHELLEY. 


Illustrated in Colour by CHAs. Ropinson. Introduction by 
EpMuUND Gossg, LL.D. Crown qto. 15s, net. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF EDMUND 
GOSSE. 5s. net. 


THE BOOK OF BURIED TREASURE. 
By R. D. PAINE. Fully Illustrated. 40g, net. 


THE RAILWAY CONQUEST OF THE 
WORLD. By F. A. TALBOT, 6s. net. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ITALY. By 
W. W. COLLINS, R.I. With 56 Platesin colour. 16s, net. 


THE BIOGRAPHY of JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 
T. MATTHEWS. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
8. net. 


Three New Autobiographies. 
MY VAGABONDAGE. (2nd imp.) By J. E. 
PATTERSON. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL, I. AVE! By 
GEORGE MOORE, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ONE OF THE MULTITUDE, By GEORGE 
— Preface by A. C. Benson, M.A. Crown 
vo. 8. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 
A LIKELY STORY Wm, De Morgan 


JUGGERNAUT E, F, Benson 
ZULEIKA DOBSON Max Beerbohm 
LAURA Caroline Grosvenor 


LOVE LIKE THE SEA J. E. Patterson 
THE PILGRIM KAMANITA Karl Gjellerup 
THE SECRET GARDEN Mrs. Hodgson Burnett 


Author of ** Little Lord Fauntleroy.” LIlustrated in Colour 
by Cras. Rosinson. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


Stories from the Pentamerone. 
By GIAMBATTISTA BASILE. Selected and Edited 

E. I’. Srrancs. With 32 Illustrations in colour 

by Warwick GosLe. Crown 4to. 1§s. net. Edition 

de Luxe, limited 10 150 copies. Demy 4to. £2 2s. net. 


H. M. Hyndman’s Record of an 
Adventurous Life. with Portrait. 8vo. 


15s. net. 


The Land of Uz. psy ABDULLAH 
MANSUR (G. WYMAN BURY). With a Preface 
by Major-General PELHAM MAITLAND, C.B. 
With Illustrations and Map, 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
[Mov. 24. 


Islands of Enchantment. mMany- 
SIDED MELANESIA SEEN THROUGH MANY 
EYES AND RECORDED BY FLORENCE 
COOMBE. Illustrated with 100 Photographs by J. W. 
BEATTIE, anda Map. $Svo. 12s. net. 


The Soul of the Far East. py 
PERCIVAL LOWELL, Author of ‘‘ The Evolution 
of Worlds,” &c. New Edition. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 7s. net. 


Horizons and Landmarks. poems 
By SIDNEY ROYSE LYSAGHT, Author of ‘* Poems 
of the Unknown Way,” &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Seems So! A WORKING-CLASS VIEW OF 
POLITICS. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS and BOB 
and TOM WOOLLEY. With Frontispiece. Extra 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Principles of Economics. Fr. w. 
TAUSSIG, Henry Lee Professor of Economics in 
Harvard University. 2 vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 


By PROFESSOR BERGSON. 


Laughter. AN ESSAY ON THE MEANING 
OF THE COMIC, By HENRI BEKGSON. Author- 
ised Translation by CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, 
L. és L,, M.A,, and FRED KOTHWELL, B.A. 
Extra crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Life, Love and Light. practicaL 
MORALITY FOR MEN AND WOMEN, Extra 


crown 8Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 


New Novels. 


The Centaur. py ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 
Author of “ Jimbo,” 6s. 

*,* This story embodies an urgent protest against the 
hurry and unrest of our feverish modern life to-day, and at 
the same time a passionate plea for a simpler existence lived 
closer to Nature. 


John Temple: MERCHANT ADVENTURER, | 


CONVICT AND CONQUISTADOR. by RALPH 
DURAND. Illustrated by WILLIAM SEWELL. 6s. 


The Baron’s Heir. A sixXTEENTH 
CENTURY ROMANCE FUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By ALICE WILSON FOX, Author of * Ilearts and 
Curonets,” &c. Illustrated. 6s. 


Ethan Frome. A NEW ENGLAND LOVE 
STORY. By EDIT WILARTON, Author of The 
House of Muth,” &c. Crown Svo, 3s, 6d. net. 
Zimes.—** ‘Ethan Frome’ is beautiful with pure and 

lovely bits of description, delicate with tine shades, and (to 

mention une thing alone of many) charged from cover to 
cover with the magic of snow. . . . Ia intensity and grip, 
in reality and beauty, in simple art of handling, the story 
caa bear comparison with the finest short stories we have.” 


*.* Macmil/lan’s llustiated Catalogue post free 
oa application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp,, LONDON. - 
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G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Now Ready. Vol. 11., completing the work. Demy 8vo, 
With three Photogravure Pilates. 108. 64. ne?. 


THE HANOVERIAN 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By ALICE DRAYTON GREENWOOD. 


Containing CHARLOTTE (QUEEN oF GEORGE III.), CAROLINE OF 
BRUNSWICK (QUEEN OF GEORGE IV.), ADELAIDE (QUEEN OF 
WILLIAM IV.). 

VoL. I., containing SopHIA DOROTHEA (WIFE OF GEORGE I.), and 
CAROLINE OF ANSBACH (QUEEN OF GEORGE II.). 


DR. ROSE’S “PITT.” 
William Pitt & National Revival. 
William Pitt and the Great War. 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. 
Medium 8vo. with Photogravure Plates. 216s, net each, 


‘* The complete biography is, of course, the best and fullest that we possess. 
Dr. Rose writes with more knowledge and with greater detachment than any of 
his predecessors. . . . It will receive a warm welcome from students as a 
serious, sincere, comprehensive, and well-balanced study of the facts and the 
forces of this momentous time.”—Vution. 


By the same Author. 


Fifth Edition. With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 
In Two Volumes, Large Post 8vo. 28s. net. Also, a cheaper edition, 
without the Illustrations, 2 vols., 20s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


Including New Materials from the British Official Records, 


“To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon yet 
published is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task has been 
attempted.”— The Times. 


Post 8vo. With 8 full-page Illustrations in Colour, and 12 in 
Black and White, designed Title-page, End-papers, and Binding. 
5s. net. 


The Adventures of Don Quixote. 


Translation adapted, Illustrated by PAUL 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


EDITED BY 


ANNIE BESANT. 


The number for November will contain :— 
(LIST OF TITLES), 
The Masters and the Way to Them - By ANNIE BESANT 
A Textbook of Theosophy - - = C. E. LEADBEATER 
A Plea for Mysticism - M. PoLLarD 
The Lord’s Prayer (Two interpretations) K. Browninc, M.A., 


and E. SEVERs, 
Rents in the Veil of Time. 
Form and the Formless W. WyBERGH. 
The monthly notes, ‘‘On the Watch Tower,” are written by the Editor. 
Price 1/- (post free, 1/3). Subscription 12/- per annum post free. 


The Immediate Future 
By ANNIE BESANT. 


The volume is made up of six lectures, five of which, including ‘‘ The Coming of a 
World Teacher,” were delivered in Queen’s Hall, London, and listened to with 
profound interest by vast audiences. 

Cloth 2/6 nett, post free. 


These publications may be obtained from 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 


16¢t NEW BOND STREET, W. 
NEW EDITION, 3/6 NET. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Sir RowLanp BLENNERHASSETT. 


The Scotsman says : ‘‘ Lovers of nature and of sport 
will welcome a new and cheaper edition of A. Innes 
Shand’s ‘ Memories of Gardens.’ Mr. Shand was one 


of our best and most lucid writers on these subjects. 
The book is beautifully illustrated and clearly printed. 
It is in every sense an artistic production.” 


Order of your bookseller, or direct from the Office, 
3s. 10d. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—continued. 
THEOLOGY. 

The First Christian Century (Sir W. M. Ramsay), 2s. 6d. net; 
In a Wonderful Order (J. Howard Swinstead), 2s. 6d. net; 
Bible Studies in Living Subjects (Ambrose Shepherd), 
3s. 6d.; The Enterprise of Life (Rev. J. R. P. Sclater), 5s, 
net ; The Mysteries of Grace (Rev. John Thomas), 6s.; The 
Feast of the Covenant (David Smith), 3s. 6d.; The Winds of 


God (Rev. John A. Hulton), 2s. 6d. net. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 
Modern Surgery and its Making (C. W. Saleeby). Herbert and 


Daniel. 10s. 6d. net. 

Reasons and Reasons (James Moffatt). Hodder and Stoughton, 

A Philosophical Study of Christian Ethics (G. F. Barbour), 
Edinburgh: Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net. 

A History of Creeds and Confessions of Faith (William A, 
Curtis). Edinburgh: Clark. 10s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL. 


The Canadian Rockies (A. P. Coleman), 12s. 6d. net; Beyond the 
Pir Panyal (Ernest F. Neve), 12s. 6d. net; On Horseback 
through Nigeria (J. D. Falconer), 12s. 6d. net. Fisher 
Unwin. 

Highways and Byways of the Great Lakes (Clifton Johnson), 
Macmillan. 

Heures d'Italie (Gabriel Faure). 

Two Years before the Mast (Richard Henry Dana). 
8s. 6d. net. 

With Ski in Norway and Lapland (J. H. W. Fulton). Lee 
Warner. 5s. net. 

En Chine (Judith Gautier). Les Arts Graphiques. 


Cassell. 2s. 6d, 


Paris: Charpentier. 3/r. 5 ¢. 
Macmillan. 


Paris. 
VERSE AND Drama. 

Ye Flower-Lover’s Booke (G. Clarke Nuttall). 
net. 

The Casket Songs and other Poems (E. B. Sargant), 3s. 6d. net; 
English Songs of Italian Freedom (George Macaulay 
Trevelyan, 3s. 6d. net. Longmans, Green. 

Salome (Oscar Wilde). Lane. 5s. net. 

Love’s Ferrying (Margaret Maitland Radford). 
Daniel. 5s. 6d. net. 

The Bread of Idleness (Edgar Lee Masters). 
Rocks Press. 

Carmina Varia (C. Kenneth Burrow). Secker. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Lone Trek (Denys Lefebvre). Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net. 

Horizons and Landmarks (Sidney Royse Lysaght). Macmillan, 
4s. 6d. net. 

The Eagle and the Pelican (Wallace Bertram Nichols). Nutt. 
2s, 6d. net. 

Pcems (Henry Harmon Chamberlain). 


Herbert and 
Chicago: The 


Privately printed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Beginnings in Agriculture (Albert Russell Mann), 3s. 6d. net; 
Problems in Railway Regulation (Henry 8. Haines), 7s. 6d. 
net. Macmillan. 

3y Land and By Water (Ella Fuller Maitland). Wells Gardner. 
6s. 

Church and the New Age, The (Henry Carter). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net. 

Criminal and the Community, The (James Devon). Lane. 6s. 

Garland of Shakespeare’s Flowers, A (Rose E. Carr Smith). 
Stock. 3s. net. 

Health Readings (C. J. Thomas). 

Ideals of Living (Grace E. Hadow). 
2s. 6d. net. 

Odd Volume, The (Edited by John G. Wilson). 
vident Society. 1s. net. 

Outlines of Education Courses in Manchester University. 
University Press, Manchester. 

Roses and Rose Gardens (Walter P. Wright). Headley Bros. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Second Chambers in Practice. King. 3s. 6d. net. 

Seems So! (Stephen Reynolds). Macmillan. 5s. net. 

Story of the Bagpipe, The (Wm. H. Grattan Hood). Scott 
Publishing Co. 3s. 6d. net. 

Thomas Hardy Dictionary, A (F. Anturin Saxelby). Routledge. 
8s. 6d. net. 

What May we Read (Charles Waldstein). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Reviews AND FoR Novemrer.—The Empire Maga- 
zine, 6d.; The Open Court, 6d.; The Journal of the Gypsy 
Lore Society, 5s.; The Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, $1.00; The Architectural Review, 1s. net; The 
North American Review, ls. net; The Celtic Review, 2s. 6d. 
net; Science Progress in the Twentieth Century. 5s. net. 


~ Che Sorrows of Ireland. 


By “PAT.” 1s. net. 


Methuen. 1s. 6d. 
Sidgwick and Jackson, 


National Pro- 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
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BOOK-BU YING 
& BORROWING. 


Seme books are not good enough to put on your 
library shelves. Obviously these are the books to 
borrow. Others, however, are too valuable to be 
forgotten after reading. These are the books to buy. 


SOME BOOKS TO BUY: 


Later Letters of Edward Lear. 
Edited by LADY STRACHEY of Sutton Court. With 2 Coloured 
and 24 other full-page Illustrations and many Drawings in the 
Text. Demy 8vo. cloth, 15s, net. [Jnland postage 5d. 

A further volume of the delightful characteristic letters to Lord Carlingford 


and Lady Waldegrave, continuing the correspondence from the year 1864 to the 
painter's death ia 1888. 


Martin Luther: 
the Man and his Work. 


By ARTHUR C. McGIFFERT, D.D., Professor of Church 

History in Union Theological Seminary, New York. Illustrated. 

Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. [Juland postage 5d. 

Dr. McGiffert’s “‘ Martin Luther and his Work ” is the most important biography 

of the great reformer that has been written in English. The work of a distinguished 

scholar and keen student of Luther's time, it takes account of all the results of recent 
research, and deals with discriminating judgment with the man and his period. 


Masters of English Journalism. 
A Study of Personal Forces. By T. S. ESCOTT,* Author 
of **Society in the Country House,” &c. With Frontispiece. 
Demy Svo. cloth, 12s. 6d. net. [/nland postage 5d. 
“Mr. Escott has performed his task right well; journalism at last has found 
its fitting historian.”—Datly Telegraph. 
The Women of the Caesars. 
By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. With 50 Illustrations from 
photographs and drawings by CASTAIGNE, TADEMA, &c. Demy 
Svo. cloth, 8s. 6d net. [Znland postage 5d. 
The distinguished Italian historian makes the most dramatic period of Roman 


history live again for modern readers in this scholarly and interesting work, to 
which a ra‘e picturesqueness is imparted by his emphasis on the personal elements. 


Good Cheer. 


The Romance of Food and Feasting. By F. W. HACKWOOD, 
Author of ‘* Inns, Ales, and Drinking Customs of Old England,” 
xe., &c. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 24 other Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [Znland postage 5d. 
This book is a storehouse of gastronomic lore, dealing with the foodstuffs of all 
nations and the culinary practices of all ages, the whole enlivened by literary refer- 
ences and anecdotal illustrations. 


The Canadian Rockies. 
New and Old Trails. 


By ARTIIUR P. COLEMAN, Ph.D., F.R.S., President of 

the Alpine Club of Canada, Professor of Geology in the University 

of Toronto. With 3 Maps and 41 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

cloth, 12s. 6d. net. [Zn/and postage 5d. 

Probably no living explorer has traversed more of the Canadian Rockies than 

3 Coleman, whose passion for the mountains has led him among them for many 

summers since 1884. During these years he and his parties have travelled in every 

possible way—by canoe and raft on turbulent rivers, and with Indian ponies or on 
foot through thousands of miles of new and old trails in wild mountain valleys. 


Beyond the Pir Panjal: 
Life among the Mountains and 


Valleys of Kashmir. 
By ERNEST F. NEVE, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Edin.). Witha Map 
and 60 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth 12s. 6d. net. 
: [dnland postage 
The Pir Panjal is a serrated ridge with snow-capped peaks which bounds India 
on the north-west and separates it from Kashmir. The pages of the book are strewn 
with descriptions of wild mountain scenery and of the exquisite Alpine flora of the 
Himalayas. Several notable climbing expeditions are recorded in detail, and the 
work derives peculiar accuracy and intimacy from the fact that Dr. Neve has 
resided in Kashmir for the past quarter of a century. 
South America To-Day. 
By GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, formerly Prime Minister 
of France. With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
net. [ /nland postage 5d. 
The work of one of the most brilliant of European politicians and writers, this 
book is likely to command wide attention. 


The Changing Chinese. 
By EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS. -With more than 100 IIlus- 
trations from photographs. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
[/nland postage 5. 


The first up-to-date, authoritative interpretation of the Chinese people, based 
on first-hand observation —the harvest of ten thousand miles travel. 


Four Months Afoot in Soain. 
By HARRY A. FRANCK, Author of ‘*A Vagabond Journey 
Around the World.”” With a Map and more than 75 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 83. 6d. net. [/nland postage 5d. 


The author of that now famous book,"‘A Vagabond Journey Around the World” 
has produced another fascinating record of travel in his ‘‘ Four Months Afoot in Spain.” 


The Man-made World: 


or Our Androcentric Culture. 
By CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, Author of ‘‘Women and 
Economics.”’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 4S. 6d. net. [J/sz/and postage 4d. 


. . This volume seems likely to arouse widespread discussion. It is an absorbingly 
interesting study of a human problem of vital importance. 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, | Adelphi Terrace, London. 


NEW BOOKS FROM 


THE BODLEY HEAD. 


History, Biography, etc. 


LIFE AND MEMOIRS OF CHURTON 
COLLINS. Compiled by his Son, L. C. COLLINS. 7s. 6d. net- 


“ Rich and admirable material jor a book which, in intimacy and point, 
is guite out cf the common.”—Mr. Stuart Rep, in STANDARD. 


MADAME DE BRINVILLIERS AND 
HER TIMES-—1630-1676. By HUGH STOKES. 12s. 6d. net 


“ As racy and adventurous as a Dumas novel. ... A_sparkling sketch 
of the manners and morals of the time of Louis XIV."—Daity News. 


SOPHIE DAWES, QUEEN of CHANTILLY 
By V. M. MONTAGU. 12s. 6d. net. {Just Out. 


THE VICISSITUDES OF A LADY-IN- 


WAITING—1735-!821. By EUGENE WELVERT. 12s. 6d, 
net. (Just Out, 


THE WIFE OF GENERAL BONAPARTE. 


By JOSEPH TURQUAN, Author of “‘The Love Affairs of 
Napoleon.” 12s. 6d. net. 


“ The wije ay General Ronaparte was a pixchbeck Messalina, jar less able 
and interesting, but quite as unjeeline . «+ This Napoleonic chronique 
scandaleuse 7s sure to excite interest.” —OUTLOOK. 


Sport and Travel 
UNDISCOVERED RUSSIA. 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Graham's book is full cf passages of beauty, and contains scores 07 
delightfully amusing incidents. . . . /t is a valuable and precious record.” 
Mr. Maurice Barinc, in MorninG Post, 


STALKS IN THE HIMALAYA: 


Jottings of a Sportsman Naturalist. By E. P. STEBBING, 
Author of *‘ Jungle By-ways in India.” 12s. 6d. net. 


" Be tells his stories so well that the reader more than once finds himself 
waiting on the shot in breathless expectation.” —Wor.v. 
CASUALS IN THE CAUCASUS 


By' AGNES HERBERT, Author of ** Two Dianas in Somaliland.” 
12s. 6d. net. 


Sparkling ; full, not only of the vigour of the game, oy an imperishable 
enthusiasm jor the wilder chase, but also cf a leisurely and lettered style of 
more esthetic appreciation.” —EVENING STANDARD, 


A New Gibson Girl 
OTHER PEOPLE. By CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 


A new Album of Drawings Mr. Gibson has developed 
amazingly, and this new publication contains his finest. most 
peng work. A Special Feature are Several heads in red 
chalk. 


Belles Lettres 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL: Poems 
By Lord ALFRED DOUGLAS. 5s. net. New Edition. 


THE INN OF DREAMS 
By OLIVE CUSTANCE. 3s. 6d. net. 


PSYCHE by FRANCIS COUTTS. 3s. 6d. net. 


SALOME sy osSCAR WILDE. New Edition with the 

Beardsley Illustrations. 5s. net. Uniform with Messrs: 

Methuen’s Collection of Wilde’s works. 

HONEY BEE sy ANATOLE FRANCE. A Translatio™ 
by Mrs. JOHN LANE. With many beautiful Coloured 
Illustrations by FLORENCE LUNDBORG. 5s. 

“One «7 the prettiest and most charming gift books of the season. . . 


beautiful in its literary cxpressiou, and admirably illustrated in colours.” 
ScorsMan. 


An Expert in Criminology. 
THE CRIMINAL and the COMMUNITY 


a7 Dr. JAMES DEVON. Medica! Officer at H.M. Prison, 
Glasgow. With an Introduction by Professor MURISON, 
LL.D. 6s. net. ust Out. - 
Miscetlaneous 


THE MAGIC OF SPAIN 
By AUBREY F. G. BELL. 5s. net. 
“ Accurate pictures of the human afairs 0 the land which the student of 
Spain and the Spanish will ill be able to sparejrom his bookshelf.” —ACADEMY 
THE DIAMOND sy W. R. CATELLE. 7s. 6d. net. 


““ There appears ta be no fact that Mr. Cattelle has overlooked in his very 
readable volume.” —WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


LISZT AND HIS MUSIC 
By ARTHUR HERVEY. 4s. 6d. net. 


“4 book which all will read with Gelight, and especially every admirer 
the illustrious musician,” —TRUTH. 


PUBLISHED BY JOHN LANE, 
THE BODLEY HEAD, VICO ST., LONDON, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


18 November, 1911 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE HUTH LIBRARY. 
THE COLLECTION OF PRINTED BOOKS AND ILLUMINATED 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November : zo, and Four Following Days, at 1 o'clock 

precisely, the FIRST PORT ION of the COLLECT ION of PRINTED BOOKS 

and ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS formed by HENRY HUTH, Ecsq., and 

since maintained and augmented by his son ALFRED H. HUTH, Esq. ‘ ocbery 

Manor, Wiltshire, comprising the Letter B. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, price rs. each (post free, 1s. 6d.). 

Illustrated copies containing numerous Reproductions, price 5s. each. 


NOTICE, 
SALE of the HUTH LIBRARY. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 
No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., to announce that the 


beg 
EIGHTH DAY'S SALE, comprising the SH AKESPEARE COLLECTION, 
Lots 1,187 to 1,228, has been WI 1 HDRAWN, they having been sold Privately. 


COINS AND MEDALS. 
M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 27th, 1911, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, COINS and MEDAL S, the collection of the Kev. J. C. 
cL. ARK. M.A., of Anglesey Abbey, Cambridge, comprising «hoice Roman ins, 
in Gold, Silver and Bronze —Anglo- “Saxon, English and Pattern Coins —Cal inets, 
Numismatic Books, &c , and otner Properties, censisting of War Medals (including 
the Victoria Cross, granted to Sergeant A. Atkinson) -Gold Coins of Edward IIL., 
from the East Raynham Find, sold by Order of Hi. Majesty Treasury —English 
_ 1s, Historical Meda!s, and Roman and Medieval Coins found in the Island of 
yprus. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS AND ETCHINGS. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 27, and Following Day. at 1 o'clock 
precisely, Valuable ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS and EIC HINGS (Framed 
and in the Pcrtfolio), comprising the Property of the late Ir, WATSON, of 
Norwich, and other Properties, including Portraits and Fancy Subjects of the 
Eighteenth Century, in Line, Mezzotint, and St ipp'e, some in Colours -Aquatints 
of Sporting Subjec ts—Modera E tchings by D. Y. Cameron and Fran‘ ngwy 
Pencil Drawings and Sketclies in Colour—a bri jiant impression of Lord } 
E. Bull, after Sir W. Beechey, printed in Cé!ours—the Countess of Sout! 1amp? on, 
by McArdell, after Van Dyck, Lady Beaumont, by J. R. Smith, afier Sir z. 
Reyno'ds, and an interesting Sketch by J. M. Whistler, formerly the Pro yperty of 
Oscar Wilde. 
May be viewed two days prior. 


Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and cther Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 


are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
Legacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken, 


No. 720 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE 


Consists or SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 
METEOROLOGY AND TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM, 
With a SUPPLEMENT oF works on 


AIRMANSHIP. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 
140 STRAND, W.C., & 43 PICCADILLY, w. 


Telegraphi: Address: Brokmen, London. Codes: Unicode and A.B.C. 
Telepsones : (Strand) Central 1515. (Piccadilly) Mayfair 2601. 


READY. 

GLAISHER’S NOVEMBER CATALOGUE OF PUBLISHERS’ RE- 
MAINDERS au OTHER PURCHASES. Among the contents are; 
CUNDALL'S HISTORY OF BRITISH WATER COLOUR PAINTING, 
WITH 58 COLOURED PLATES. Original price 21s. net, NOW SOLD AT 
7s. 6d., Postage 64. GASQUET’S GREATER ABBEYS OF ENGLAND, 
WITH 60 COLOURED PL ATES. Original price 20s. net, NOW SOLD AT 
78. 6d., Postage 6d. HALLE A PAINTER’sS LIFE. Original 
price 6s. net, NOW SOLD AT ss. Postage 4d. THE LIFE OF SIR 
LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, ty SIR CLEMENTS MARKHAM. Original price 
ME net, N‘1‘W SOLD AT 4s. 6d., Postage sd. AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 

EMOIRS OF THE EIGHTH DUKE OF ARGYL L, 2 VOLUMES. Origiual 

ice 36s. net, NOW SOLDAT 7s. 6d., Postage 7d. GODL EY'S OXFORD IN 
HE EIG HtEENTH CENTURY. ‘Original price 7s. 6d. net, NOW SOLD 
AT 3s., Postage sd. PHYTHIAN’S TREES IN NATURE, MYTH AND 
ART. Original price 6s., NOW SOLD AT 2z., Postage 4d. And many other 
excellent bargains. Catalogues post free on a, .plication. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., Booksellers, 265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S, AIREY. 
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KING GEORGE 


has included in the Library which he is 
taking with him to India a copy of 


“Saturday” 
BRIDGE 


By W. DALTON. 


Dalton’s “Saturday” Britge is 
admitted to bz the standard work 
on he best of card games. 


“Saturday” Bridge takes its name 
from the “Saturday Review,” in 
which its chapters first appeared, 
It is now in its Eleventh Thousand 
and may be had of all booksellers 
5s. net, or post free from the office 
of the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
10 King St., Covent Garden, 5s. 4d. 


A Companion Volume to “SATURDAY” BRIDGE 

is Saturday” Zuction Bridge, by HELLESPONT, 

3s. 6d. net, or 3s. Od. post freee “ $nferences at 

Bridge,” by W. DALTON, price 1s. net, or Is. 1)d. 
post free. 


The 


Eye-Witness 


EDITED BY 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


Contents of No. 22, Thursday, November 16th, 1911. 


Mr. BALFOUR AND TARIFF REFORM. 

COMMENTS OF THE WEEK 

A MORAL FROM WHITEFIELDS, 

WHY THE POLICEMAN? 

POWDER AND SHOT. 

Mr. WELLS AND THE NOVEL. A 

PROTECTION AND PREFERENCE: I. 

THE New Way. By Eden Phillpotts. 

AN OpeN LETTER TO AN ANIMAL. 

MODELS FOR YOUNG JOURNALISTS: IV. 
Week ” column. 

FUN WITH THE CALF. 

BALLADES URBANE: XXII. A Ballade to a Philanthropist. 

THR AUTHOR AND THE PUBLISHER. By Filson Young. 

A LETTER TO MAry. 

THE COUNSEL FOR THE DeFzeNnce. By Thomas Seccombe. 


By Junius. 
** Sayings of the 


CoRRESPONDENCE, 
REVIEWS. 
ame Ciry. By F. G. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


“What is in the BYSTANDER 


this week ? ” 


is now the recognised salutation in 
Political and Social circles. 

Its handy size, its bright, topical 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all 
combine to make THE BYSTANDER 
the most popular paper of its class, 
if, indeed, it may not be accurately 
described as a class of itself. 


Out every Wednesday. Price 6d. 


OrFices: TALLIS TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


** Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK M.A, 
5th Edition Revised, 6s., 
30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


Very emphatically them all." —Daily Grafhic. 
brilliant book.” — Times. * Particularly good."—Academy 
The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


ORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 100 lilustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, as. 6d. 
i/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 


LiancoLten: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonvon: SIMPKINS. 
Paris AND New YorK : BRENTANO'’S, 
The Railvay Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 


Mr. B. WENTWORTH VERNON, J.P., Chairman of the Ceylon 
Consolidated Rubber Estates, Ltd., says :—‘‘ Mr. William Wicheriey, 
F.R.H.S., is one of the lest-known authorities in the rubber world. 
1 do not think that anybody living is a greater authority on rubber 
than he is. He has lately written a most interesting little book called 
‘The Whole Art of Rubber Growing,’ and I strongly recommend it 
to all the shareholders, for they will find it very instructive and 
pleasant reading.” 


THE 


WHOLE ART OF RUBBER-GROWING 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


Now Ready. &s. net. 


Mr. Wicherley is a practical planter, and his book is the result of 
wide experience in various lands. The book is fully illustrated, and 
is written in a way which makes it as great a pleasure to read as 
its hints are valuable. Its principal contents are :— 

TREES THAT COUNT: Hevea Braziliensis, 
Manihot Glaziovii, 
The New Manihots, 
The Ficus, 
Funtumia Elastica, 
and others. 


INTERPLANTING, TAPPING SYSTEMS, COST OF 
PLANTING, HABITS OF TREES, &c., &e. 


WITH A SPECIAL CHAPTER ON THE SOYA BEAN. 


Copies may be ordered through any Bookseller, or direct from 
the office (5s. 4a. post free.) 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


RUBBER WORLD 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue Contains — 


WHEN RUBBER IS AT ITS WORST. 
Dividend Possibilities of Castlefield 
(Klang). By X.Y.Z. 


TEA AND THE PLANTER. 
THE YOUNG PLANTER, 


THE BRIEH, LEWA, TANDJONG, 
MONERAKELLE, KORDOFAN, 
AND MOLESWORTH BROS. 
MEETINGS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United 
Kingdom, 6/6; Abroad, 8/8. 


Vol. Ill. of the RUSBER WORLD, containing 27 of X.Y.Z.’¢ 
Estimates, Now Ready. Price 5s. post free 5s. 6d.; 
Abroad, post free 6s, 


The RUBBER WORLD is the completest record of Plantation 
and Financial Interests. The Volumes make invaluable reference bcoks. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW is prccur:ble at any 

of the fcllowing Continental Towns. In the event 

of difficulty at other Towns, the publisher would 
be glad to be informed. 

AUSTRIA. 


FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: E. A, 
Gotz, Library. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue du 
Persil. ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosques, 


FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ: V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barre. MARSEILLES : Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 
18 rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s Library, 
37 Ave. de Opéra; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 
the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. TROU- 
VILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 


GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: J. W. Basedow, 19/2t 
Brodschrangen. IHIOMBURG: F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG: H. Ruhimann, 9 Leopoldstrasse. STUTTGART: 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 


ITALY. 
FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO. 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN: Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 


SWITZERLAND. 
BALE: Festersen & C’*., Library and Kiosques. BERNE: 
Gustav Frey, Library. GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue 
Pecolat. USANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du Bo 
LUCERNE: A. Gebhardt, Library. MONTREUX : Cc. 
Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ BAD: C. B. Faist, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


BARCELONA: Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. LISBON: 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praga de Terceira. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. . 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. ~ CHRISTIANIA ~ 


B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 
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Philip Lee Warner "tr" Medici Society Ld. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


An Association recently organised under the name of The Fine Art Trade Guild, of which The Medici Society are not members, 
having adopted among its bye-laws a rule restricting the trade relations of members with non-members, The Medici Society warns its 
friends that they may for this reason find difficulty in obtaining the Medici Prints locally. The Medici Society will i ai/ such cases be 
pleased to send the Prints or Frames required post free or carriage free on receipt of order with remittance for the advertised published 
price. The Society will further be pleased to send any of its publications on approval subject to the usual conditions on which it has 


heretofore done so. 
The Medici Prints 


The following NEW PRINTS are just published : 


RAPHAEL: The Sistine Madonna J. VAN EYCK: Travelling Altarpiece of 
CHARLES V. Without ‘‘ reverse” figures 22s. 6d. 


* (Dresden). Plate XXXVII. 38 by 273i S. 
R d a: 7 358 (Dresden). Flemish XXII. 14 by 253in. Complete 25s. 
: adonna randauca 
ie : H. van der GOES: S. Victor & a Donor 
(Florence: Pitti). Plate XLIV. 22 by 143 in. 21s. (Glasgow). Flemish XVI. 19} by 16 in. oii 


ROMNEY: Serena Reading 
(Workington Hall). Zyglish XV. 183 by 14? in. 15s. 


BOUCHER: Madame de Pompadour 
(Edinburgh). French XII. 14 by 17 in. 


LANCRET: Spring and Summer 
(S. Petersburg). French IX. & X. 


17s. 6d. 


Each 22s. 6d. 


VERMEER: The Courtesan 


(Dresden). Flemish XX. 22} by 20} in. 17s. 6d. 
MURILLO: S. Anthony of Padua 
(Berlin). Sfanish IV. 14 by 10} in. 12s. 6d. 
Also a Afonochrome co\lotype after 
MABUSE: The Adoration of the Kings 
(National Gallery). XXIX. b. 233 by 21 in. 10s.6d. 


The Pair 42s. 
PosTAGE Extra, 6d. rer PRINT. 
The Medici Society’s PROSPECTUS, fully iliustrated, containing particulars of all MEDICI PRINTS, will be 
sent post free for 6d. stamps, or summary Lists may be had post free on request. An illustrated Catalogue of 
Facsimile Drawings by the Old Masters, 6d. post free. Illustrated List of ‘‘O.M.C.’’ miniature reproductions 
after the Old Masters, in Colour, post free; also Illustrated Lists of Reproductions from the Tennant 
Collection, the National Portrait Series, etc.—all or any post free. 


Dr. WALLIS BUDGE'S NEW WORK 
Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection 


By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D., &c., Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. 
With 200 Illustrations, including 2 folding Frontispieces in Colour and 4 Plates in Collotype. Two Vols. Royal 8vo, £2 net. 
[Just Published, 


‘¢In our author’s hands the texts and descriptions lose none of their vigour. . . . Interesting to read, not to say amusing, and 
suggestive for the too narrow Egyptologist even when he is most inclined to quarrel with the view presented.” —J/anchester Guardian. 


Portraits of Dante from Giotto to Raffacl 


By RICHARD T. HOLBROOK. Copiously illustrated in Colour, Photogravure, Line, and Half tone. Edition of 525 copies for 


England. Large Crown 4to. cloth, 1 18, net. ; green parchment, £1 11s, 6d. net. 
‘* We can heartily congratulate him on the successful accomplishment of an important and intricate piece of work, which is a store- 


house of information, and is likely to remain the standard authority on the subject for many years to come.”— Zhe Times. 
Dialogues of St. Gregory The Life of S. Bernardino 
the Great of Siena 


By PAUL THUREAU-DANGIN. Translated 
As translated into English by P. W., 1608. Re-cdited, with an 


RARONESS G. VON HUGEL. A new Edition, revised 

Introduction and Notes, by EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A. throughout. 
These two volumes are issued in uniform style, fully illustrated in colour and half-tone after the Old Masters, and with notes on the 
Illustrations by G. F. Hitt. The bindings reproduce fine Italian examples of the sixteenth century. Small Crown 4to. Cloth gilt, 


10s. 6d. net; green parchment, 15s, net. 


The Riccardi Press Books 


New volume just rady—EVERYMAN, A MORALITY PLAY. (With ro Water-colours by J. H. AMSCHEWITZ ; 500 copies 
on paper, boards, £2 2s. net, limp vellum, £2 12s. 6a. net ; 10 copies for sale printed on vellum, £12 12s, net). 

The third volume of LE MORTE DARTHUR is now ready, and Vol IV. (completing the set of 4 volumes) may be expected 
during November. (With 48 Water-colour Illustrations by W. RussELL FLINT ; 500 copies on paper, £10 10s. net and £12 12s. net 
the set, and 10 on vellum, £68 net). 

Recently published -CATULLI, TIBULLI, PROPERTI CARMINA, uniform with QUINTI HORATI FLACCI OPERA 
OMNIA. (1,000 copies of each volume, printed in blue and black, on paper, £14 1s. net and £1 11s 6d, net ; 14 copics for sale 
on vellum, £21 net). 

Please ask for particulars of THE REVIVAL OF PRINTING, a Bibliographical Catalogue of the works issued by the Chief 
Modern English Presses, with Critical Introduction and Illustrative plates. (350 copies on paper, 16s, net and £1 5s, net; 10 on 
vellum, £15 15s. net.) in preparation). 


- A Book for all Ski-Runners and Sportsmen. 
Songs and Lyrics of With Ski in Norway 
Robert Burns 


and Lapland 
Edited, with Introduction and Glossary, by WILLIAM 


By J. H. FULTON, With introduction by G. HErpert 
MACDONALD. With 12 Plates after the W ter-c lows by W. Fow Ler, Ph.D., F.L.S., late President of the Ski Club of G.3. 
RussELt FLint and R. PURVES FLINT. Small crown 4to. 


Illustrated with 71 Ph tographs and a Map. Square crown 8vo. 
Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net ; green parchment gilt, 15s, net. 5s, net. [Now ready. 


*.* PROSPECTUSES of the books named above, also MR. LEE WARNER’S ILLUSTRATED LIST of New 
and Recent Books, will be sent free on application. A'so the revised Prospectus of the RICCARDI 
PRESS BOOKS, priated in the Riccardi fount. x 


Each 18} by 15 in. 


7 GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Srorsiswoops & Co. Lrp., 5 E.C., and Published by RecinaLtp WEBSTER Pace, at th Offi Ki 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of Londen.— Saterday, 18 November, 1911, F ei ae 
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INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. © 


No. 2925. Vol. 112. 18 NovEMBER I9QII GRATIS. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1824. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON. 


ASSETS EXCEED £22,000,000. 


DIRECTORS : 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman. 


IAN Heatucoat Amory, EsgQ. CapTain GERALD M. A. ELLIs. 
CHARLES EDWARD BARNETT, C. SurrrerF Hittron, 
F. CAVENDISH BENTINCK, Esq. W. Douro Hoare, 
A. V. Duniop Best, Esq. Francis ALFRED Lucas, Esg. 
Francis AuGustus BEvAN, Esq. Crcit Francis Parr, 
PEeRcIVAL BosANQUET, Esq. Hon. HENRY BERKELEY PORTMAN. 
Hon. KENELM P. BOUVERIE. Hon. N. CHARLES ROTHSCHILD. 
THomas Henry BorRROUGHES, EsqQ. Marcus SAMvueL, Bart. 
Francis WILLIAM Buxton, Esq. H. Simons, Esg. 
Joun Cator, Esg., M.P. Ricut Hon. Lorp STALBRIDGE. 
His GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. HENRY ALEXANDER TROTTER, EsgQ. 
Cot. THE Hon. Everarp C. Dicsy. RicHt Hon. THE EARL OF VERULAM. 
Hucu H. J. W. Drummonp, Esq. Str CHARLES RIvERS WILSON, 

G.C.M.G., C.B. 


Among the classes of Insurance Business transacted by the Company are the following :— 
(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without Profits, with special provisions for 
the payment of Estate Duties. 
(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 
(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, INTEREST AND . 
PROFIT, consequent upon Fire damage to Property. 
(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 
(5) BURGLARY, THEFT and PLATE GLASS INSURANCE. 
(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Motor Car and Employers’ 
Liability Assurance. 
Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also granted. 


Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Prospectuses with other papers may 


be had on written or personal application. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


LONDON: 18 NOVEMBER, 1911. 


CONTENTS. PAGE 
Modern Life Assurance Tendencies. By F. N. Newcome . ii 
Old and Recent Scottish Offices. By D. O. Croal ‘ ee 


Future of Employers’ Liability Insurance. ii 
Stability of British Fire Offices . ‘ 
Standard Life Assurance Company wi 
London and Lancashire Life and General. ‘ 
New York Life Insurance Company . 
North British and Mercantile ° Viii 
Mutual Life of New York . 

Northern Equitable Insurance Company 

Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society . . ‘ ; = 

The British Equitable Assurance Company . ‘ : . 
Legal and General Life > xiv 
Australian Mutual Provident Society . ‘ xiv 
Sun Life Assurance Society . =v 


Gresham Fire and Accident Xiv 


MODERN LIFE ASSURANCE TENDENCIES. 


IFE assurance in the ‘dignified, diversified, and 
beneficial form it has now assumed has largely 
resulted from two main causes. Competition among 
the offices engaged in the business has led to ever 
increasingly attractive policies being devised, and to 
countless concessions being made to the needs and 
whims of the assuring classes. On the other hand, the 
public has never been quite contented ; it always clamours 
for something better, something more; what satisfied 
a past generation of policyholders is not considered 
good enough by the next one. These causes, ever 
acting and reacting, and influenced in turn by changes 
in our social conditions, have give us life assur- 
ance as it is known to-day. The man who desires to 
provide for his family can do so on far more favour- 
able terms than was possible only a few years ago; 
he can make provision for his own old age in any 
number of ways; he is helped in the effort to save money 
for the education or advancement of his sons and 
daughters; and, indeed, it would be difficult to name 
a wish that would not be gratified by one or other of 
our life offices. 

Finality in life assurance will perhaps never be 
reached. Actuaries still discover a way to devise fresh 
schemes likely to interest either assurants or annuitants, 
and we seem a long way from the time when their 
ingenuity will be exhausted. Opportunities in the 
oldest directions are now, however, becoming 
scarcer, and latterly attention has been paid to 
fields which were at one time neglected. Most 
of the leading offices now issue policies enabling life 
assurance benefits to be obtained during the earliest 
childhood, the policy vesting when adult age is reached, 
without any medical examination whatever. In this 
direction a new and steadily growing source of income 
has been discovered, and it is probable that some years 
hence parents in respectable positions will consider 
it a duty to take out a policy on the life of each child 
born to them. Other ordinary offices are more or less 
encroaching upon the ground formerly dominated by 
the ordinary-industrial companies and _ collecting 
societies, granting policies payable by small monthly 
instalments, and adapted to the needs of clerks and 
other persons in the humbler walks of life. Others, 
again, are showing a most decided disposition to enter 
into direct competition with banking interests. Child- 
ren’s assurances, children’s endowments, educational 
endowments, and many fixed term policies imply bank- 
ing in a certain form. The prospectuses recently issued 
prove, however, that the banker’s citadel is being 
seriously attacked at the other end also. Praise- 
worthy efforts are now being made to induce persons 
who are entitled to sums assured, either through death 
or through the maturity of the contract, to accept. the 


amount due in the form of an annuity either for a speci- 
fied number of years or during life. 

Some of the schemes which have been introduced with 
this object in view are most ingenious, and should meet 
with success, so manifest are the advantages they offer 
from a thrift point of view. The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York have gone even further than 
this, for since 1 January 1907 beneficiaries of either class 
have been allowed to leave insurance money with the 
company at call, without expense of any kind, interest 
being allowed them at the rate adopted in the calculation 
of annual bonuses, but never to be less than three per 
cent. So far this American company has_ never 
employed a lower rate than £/4 2s. per cent., and recent 
bonuses have been computed on a considerably more 
liberal basis. Obviously this valuable concession to the 
requirements of executors and other beneficiaries intro- 
duces the banking element in a direct form, and one or 
two other companies have made somewhat similar 
arrangements for the convenience of their patrons. 

It is rather noticeable that most recent improvements 
in connexion with life office methods have more or less 
aimed at the prevention of assurance money being 
received in a lump sum, and then, as so frequently 
happens, being wasted. While the money is held by 
an opulent and carefully conducted office it is of course 
indisputably safe, and will be made to earn compound 
interest at a high rate—anything, indeed, from three 
and a half to four and a quarter per cent., according to 
circumstances. In the hands of a private individual it 
will probably yield a lower rate of simple interest, and 
the difference between simple and compound interest, 
less a trifle for expenses, is the measure of the benefits 
which the office can afford to’ give those of its patrons 
who wisely leave the capital sum in its safe custody 
for as long a time as possible. Bankers, as a matter 
oi fact, cannot make nearly such a good return to their 
clients as can the experienced management of a success- 
ful insurance company or society; nor have they ever 
done so. These truths are beginning to be widely 
known, and it is probable that as time goes on life offices 
will largely extend the banking side of their businesses, 
and accumulate enormous sums belonging to the public. 

F. N. NEwcoMe. 


OLD AND RECENT SCOTTISH OFFICES. 


HY, asked a man who knows so much about Insur- 

ance that he seldom puts questions about it, why 
did the early Scottish offices attain such remarkable 
success, and why have some later ones fallen so far short 
of equalling these achievements? Of the facts as he put 
them there is no doubt at all. Scotland has played a 
foremost part in the history of Insurance, whether we 
measure it by the contributions of individuals to the 
science or by the proportion of Scottish offices which 
stand in the front rank. Nor does there appear to be 
any falling-off in the ability and ingenuity with which 
the old-established offices are administered. The great 
wax greater with age, but, with one or two exceptions, 
nothing of modern date challenges their position ; indeed 
most of the more recently formed companies have either 
achieved scanty success or miserably failed. 

As to why Scotsmen came to the front when life 
insurance was young, let us quote a sentence from 
Walter Bagehot. ‘‘ There appears to me’’, he writes, 
‘‘in the genius of the Scottish people—fostered, no 
doubt, by the abstract metaphysical education of their 
universities, but also by way of natural taste supporting 
that education, and rendering it possible and popular— 
a power of reducing human actions to formule or prin- 
ciples’’. This passage appears in one of the ‘‘ Literary 
Studies ’’, and not in the writings more familiar to 
financial folk. Bagehot cites Sir Walter Scott as an 
illustrative instance, and the reference is worth quoting 
if only because every one of the greater Scottish offices 
dates from the period when Sir Walter was the com- 
manding figure in Scotland, and because one of the 
foundations of that time has made excellent use for 
advertisement purposes of Sir Walter’s association 
with it. ‘‘ Anyone ’’, says Bagehot, ‘‘ who will study 
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his description of the Highland clans in ‘ Waverley’ ; 
his observations on the industrial side (if sa it is to be 
called) of the Border-life ; his plans for dealing with the 
poor of his own time, will be struck not only with a plain 
sagacity, which we could equal in England, but with 
the digested accuracy and theoretical completeness 
which they show. You might cut paragraphs even 
from his lighter writings which would be thought acute 
in the ‘ Wealth of Nations’’’. It would be too flatter- 
ing to his contemporaries to take Sir Walter Scott as 
a sample of the bulk, but in this particular respect he 
was representative of a tendency and a state of mind. 
You will find assisting at the birth of the older Scottish 
offices, and predominating on their directorates to-day, 
the very social class to which Sir Walter Scott belonged 
—a class linked closely with the land though engaged 
in professional life. 

Part of the secret of the stability so speedily assumed 
by the old Scottish offices was the social character of 
their origin; another was that faculty of reducing 
human affairs to principles and formule, described by 
Bagehot ; and a third was the receptive attitude of a 
thrifty and philosophical people towards proposals for 
scientific providence. The social and spontaneous 
origin of those offices is singularly illustrated by the 
titles of the two whose foundation virtually dates the 
golden age of Scottish life insurance—the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund (1815) and the Scottish Provident Insti- 
tution (1837). You trace the directness of the amateur 
in the selection of names so strikingly outside the 
customary nomenclature of the promoter. Let us look 
after our potential widows ; let us provide for those we 
leave behind; fancy work and profits are secondary 
considerations. The soundness of the principles and 
formula on which the offices of that period pro- 
ceeded are eloquently declared by their popularity and 
their balance-sheets. And it was to the receptivity and 
responsiveness of the Scottish people in the first instance 
that these offices owed that quick growth of substance 
which entitled them to appeal confidently to a wider 
circle of supporters. 

It is curious to note the extent of the gap in time 
between the foundation of the Life Association of Scot- 
land and the City of Glasgow in 1838 and the inception 
of the next Scottish office which still survives in separate 
shape. The available ground had been occupied very 
fully and tilled intensely. One wonders too if the revo- 
lutionary advent of the Scottish Provident had a chilling 
effect on the enthusiasm of would-be entrants into the 
field. It was a revolution that appealed with particular 
fascination to the Scottish temperament. An office 
must make profits to furnish a margin of security, but, 
said, and still says, the Scottish Provident, no member 
shall share in ascertained and divisible profit so long as 
he may be a potential source of loss to the Institution 
and his fellows. Not until his premiums accumulated 
at compound interest cover the amount insured should 
he know anything of bonus, except by hearsay. This 
has been a popular system, as the progress and status 
of the Institution prove, but it has found few imitators. 
Few, that is, unless we take the Scottish Provident 
to be the true and only sound ‘‘ natural premium ”’ 
system. The founders of that office aimed at taking 
nearly as little as was absolutely necessary from the 
members ; assessment and other heterodox variants of 
the same idea left out the ‘‘ nearly’’. And so, while 
the long-livers in the Scottish Provident score in fat 
bonuses, the survivors in assessment concerns find their 
reward in increasing contributions. 

Scotland ceased to produce great offices principally 
because it no longer offered room for new enterprises. 
Did 1838 mark the end of the prolific period because of 
the pre-occupation of Scottish intellect and energies in 
the immediately succeeding years with ecclesiastical 
controversies? It would be absurd to offer such an 
explanation but for the essentially social, as opposed 
to financial, origin of the old representative Scottish 
insurance offices, and for the absolute absorption of the 
social and intellectual life of Scotland in the ‘‘ ten years’ 
conflict ’’ over ecclesiastical affairs. When after a long 
interval one found Scottish, or quasi-Scottish,. insurance 


projects springing up, they were not of the old type, 
with a ready-made and enthusiastic lay clientéle, but 
were almost exclusively the products of ambitious prac- 
titioners in the insurance world, who found promotion 
slow for both of their class, and cast about for “‘ felt 
wants ’’ to fill. Such wants ‘are frequently miscal- 
culated, but not more frequently than the capacity of 
the adventurous seeker to minister to them. An old 
office may go on comfortably without great wit 
in advertising—though not without free and judicious 
advertising—but it is madness for the keenest and most 
expert canvasser who can get together a promoter and 
directors of sorts to think that he can take the public 
by assault. One hears sometimes of old companies 
which are living on their traditions, and living fairly ; 
for a satisfied father is apt to influence sons and even 
sons-in-law in the choice of an insurance office. The 
newcomer attempts something bizarre to counteract 
this and other tendencies which serve to aggrandise the 
old, and the eccentric does not pay when the provident 
public is in question. D. O. Croat. 


FUTURE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
INSURANCE. 


A* last it is possible to take a fairly hopeful view 

of the employers’ liability insurance situation, 
although conditions in regard to the making of profits 
are as yet far from being perfect. Substantial improve- 
ment has, however, taken place of late, and the outlook 
has ceased to be so seriously alarming. In the first 
place competition has in many ways been reduced. A 
considerable number of the more recently formed non- 
Tariff companies have found it either necessary or desir- 
able to retire from business, and the great bulk of the 
underwriting in connexion with workmen’s compensa- 
tion risks is in the hands of strong Tariff companies 
—to wit, the Alliance ; Commercial Union ; Employers’ 
Liability ; Guardian; Liverpool and London and Globe 
and Central; London and Lancashire Fire; North 
British and Mercantile—mainly through the medium of 
the Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company ; Royal; 
Royal Exchange ; Sun; and Yorkshire. The returns for 
the year 1910, although incomplete, suggest that non- 
Tariff enterprises have seen their best day. Out of pre- 
miums amounting to £2,272,763 in all, only £287,434 
was received by these concerns and £,1,985,329 by the 
rival Tariff offices. Only one of the former class, 
indeed, raised an income in excess of fifty thousand 
pounds, and that one was the Essex and Suffolk Equit- 
able, which was some time since amalgamated with the 
Atlas Assurance Company, and joined the Tariff ranks. 
The Empire Guarantee and Insurance Corporation has 
also disappeared, and a provisional agreement was re- 
cently entered into between the boards of the National 
General and Royal Scottish Companies. The former 
company, it is true, has not yet adopted Tariff principles, 
but every competitor out of the running lessens the 
temptation to cut rates. 

As a matter of fact the competition of non-Tariff 
offices is no longer a danger to be feared. Most of the 
remaining companies are well managed and have 
no desire to involve themselves in financial diffi- 
culties by accepting hazardous risks at utterly un- 
remunerative rates. The Legal and Northern Equit- 
able can be cited as cases in point; so can the British 
General, the Imperial Accident, the National Insurance 
Company of Great Britain, and the Provincial. The 
managements of these companies run no unnecessary. 
risks, and it is quite certain that the directors of the Fine 
Art and General have been taught their lesson, and will 
act circumspectly in future. Most recent failures to’ 
make two ends meet have been mainly due not so much 
to rate-cutting propensities or indifferent management as 
to the insufficiency of the premiums which were being 
obtained from employers engaged in certain industries 
and trades. Many of the Tariff offices, indeed, lost money . 
both last year and the year before by their underwriting, - 
and in one or two cases the losses sustained by their’ 
employers’ liability departments were comparatively’ 
serious. 
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When the present position of the opposing forces 
engaged in this important field of insurance enterprise 
is surveyed, it can clearly be seen that each alike has 
strengthened its entrenchments. With only two or 
three exceptions, such of the non-Tariff companies as 
remain are in a position to hold their ground—at all 
events, for a considerable time ; while the great majority 
of the adherents to Tariff regulations appear to be no 
longer in any real difficulty. Rates have not yet been 
placed on a profitable footing all round—employers in 
many departments of industry still pay much less than 
they should ; but the number of such instances of under- 
rating has greatly been reduced within the last few 
months, and most of the Tariff offices are now making 
small profits on the aggregate of their transactions. 
Indirectly, also, the rival camp has benefited from 
the improvement in this respect brought about by the 
efforts of the Accident Offices Association. They, in 
turn, have been enabled to stiffen their rates to some 
extent, and it is probable that at the present moment 
most of them are holding their own. 

That the financial results of the current year will be 
more or less disappointing can be taken for granted. 
During its first half the companies, as a body, were 
working under the old disheartening conditions—help- 
ing many employers to pay their way. Losses sustained 
under policies issued at former rates during the second 
half of 1910 will have to be set against such profits as 
may be derived from renewals obtained at advanced 
rates during the last few months. It is probably safe, 
therefore, to predict that the accounts which will be 
presented in the early part of 1912 will again testify to 
the unremunerative character of workmen’s compensa- 
tion business, but such a fact would not necessarily indi- 
cate that a paying foundation has not now been reached. 


STABILITY OF BRITISH FIRE OFFICES. 


TTENTION has often been directed to the truly remark- 
able financial stability of British fire insurance enter- 
prises, but it is probable that at no period in their long and 
exciting history have their sterling worth and powers of re- 
cuperation been so thoroughly demonstrated as during the last 
few years, Since ‘The Fire Office’’—now the Royal Exchange 
Assurance Company—was started in May 1080 the manage- 
ments of these great companies have frequently been called 
upon to face the difficulties occasioned by sudden disastrous 
fires, but the historical records which have been pre- 
served show that only on rare occasions has an important 
office been compelled to close its doors owing to inability 
to pay its creditors. When Cotton’s, Hay’s, and Chamber- 
lain’s wharves in Tooley Street were destroyed by fire on 
22 June 1861 several companies were severely hit, and since 
then there have been many large London fires, which have 
called for huge amounts; in some of these fires the old 
‘** Westminster ’’, which is now an appenage of the Alliance, 
sustained serious but the company never failed 
to meet its engagements. Many provincial outbreaks 
have also proved extremely costly, while several disasters 
abroad are never likely to be forgotten. A few of the more 
important ones may be recalled : St. Thomas (West Indies), 
1805; New York, 1835; Hamburg, 1842; Constantinople, 
1848; Charleston, 1861; Portland (Maine), 1866; Con- 
stantinople, 1870; Chicago, 1871, when six British offices 
paid 41,182,521, towards which total sum the Liverpool and 
London and Globe contributed £654,136 and the North 
British and Mercantile £)455,730; Boston, 1872, when 
property to the value of £/14,000,000 was destroyed ; St. John 
(New Brunswick), 1877 ; Kingston (Jamaica), 1882; St. John’s 
(Newfoundland), 1892; Baltimore, 1904; and Toronto in the 
same year. These are only a few of the many great 
catastrophes successfully faced by the companies prior to 
April 1906, when the crowning disaster occurred at San 
Francisco. Then it was, indeed, believed that more than one 
famous home institution would succumb to the strain placed 
upon its resources. 

Practically all of the great offices are to-day as strong as 
they were prior to the fire and earthquake at San Francisco. 
Their recovery, indeed, has been almost marvellous. When 
the accounts for the year 1906 were presented profit and loss 
balances were found to have been depleted almost to zero, and 
in several instances other reserve funds had been tapped 
as a result of the magnificent attempt which was made to 
pay all claimants under policies with the utmost promptitude. 


losses, 


That San Francisco was rebuilt in such a shert time was 
mainly due td the efforts of British insurance companies and 
the sacrifices made by British shareholders. Americans, it 
may be mentioned, were the first to pay homage to our 
institutions for the generosity they displayed at a critical 
moment, and it is permissible, therefore, to re-state a fact 
that is indisputable. 

Present-day interest in the San Francisco disaster mainly 
arises, however, from the proof afforded in regard to the 
recuperative powers possessed by thoroughly well managed 
insurance companies. The catastrophe itself is likely to be 
always remembered, for it will be carried down to posterity 
in the form of most elaborate records. But froma fire under- 
writing point of view San Francisco belongs to remote 
history ; the losses then sustained are no longer reflected in 
balance sheets, except so slightly, in some few cases, as to 
be of no real importance, and in conversation company under- 
writers and managers now rarely refer to an incident which 
for two or three years together was on every tongue, 

In order to illustrate the extent of the rehabilitation which 
has taken place, one has only to compare the position of the 
Royal Insurance Company on 31 December 1905 and 1910, 
remembering that the fire and its sequela had cost 
the company the enormous sum of 41,250,854 when the 
accounts for the following year were made up. In the earlier 
period the premiums amounted to 473,054,216, the fire fund 
stood at 41,400,000, there was a general reserve fund of 
£1,600,000, and a profit and loss balance of £°1,325,g03 was 
carried forward. Five years later the premium income had 
risen to £03,895,075, but the fire fund had been increased 
to £.2,800,000, the reserve fund remained at £1,600,000, and 
a balance of #°1,149,090 Was available as a second line of 
defence. In this particular instance the present status of the 
office is stronger relatively than it was before the million and 
a-quarter pounds had so unexpectedly to be found. Other 
companies—notably the North British and Mercantile, the 
Alliance, the Liverpool and London and Globe, the Northern, 
and the Phoenix—have made an equally splendid recovery, 
and it can truthfully be asserted that not one of the dozen or 
so offices which were called upon to bear the brunt of the 
disaster is now in any danger of losing its independence as 
a result of the losses it sustained. The Atlas was undoubtedly 
in jeopardy for a time, but it is now quite secure; while the 
Caledonian and State, which both alike nearly succumbed, 
again hold fairly strong positions. A similar remark may 
be made with respect to the Law Union and Rock. Although 
that company has not fully regained its strength, it is no 
longer confronted by financial troubles; neither is the London 
and Lancashire Fire nor the London Assurance; while the 
Sun, Roval Exchange, and Scottish Union and National 
stand about where they were at the close of 1905. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


THE man who had never taken out an insurance policy 
of any kind, and suddenly realised the need for such 
protection in all the many walks of life, would only have to 
pass through the doors of the Alliance Assurance, either at 
the head office in Bartholomew Lane, E.C., or in any 
important provincial town, to discover that almost every 
conceivable risk is now covered by this great company. 
Whatever the range of his transactions there would, as a fact, 
be no necessity to go elsewhere, provided his own record 
was clean, and insurance—not gambling—was intended. 
Life assurance is undertaken in all its departments, so is. 
annuity business, and fire, marine, personal accident, 
employers’ liability, sinking fund, plate-glass, hail-storm,. 
and burglary insurance; fidelity guarantees are also under- 
taken, and the office is prepared to accept responsibility as a 
trustee and executor. Insurances can also be effected against 
many minor contingencies; indeed, it would be difficult to 
name a single genuine risk which this most enterprising 
company is not now prepared to undertake. All business, 
moreover, is transacted with a liberality that has won general 
admiration, and the protection afforded policyholders is more 
than ample. Irrespective of the paid-up capital, the various 
funds accumulated at the end of 1910 showed a total in 
excess of £'17,000,000, and additional protection was afforded 
by a subscribed capital of £5,450,000, of which £1,000,000 
has been paid up. The general prospectus, recently issued, 
states that the accumulated funds amount to £22,000,000, 
and from this it may be surmised that the rapid progress 
made in recent years has been more than continued since the 
last accounts were published. 

That prospectus, which is certainly worth careful perusal, 
shows, by the way, that the absorption of the Economic 
Life Assurance Society has led to the issue of a particularly 
attractive whole-life policy, distinguished as Table 1a, 
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FIRE, LIFE 


B R | T S H ANNUITIES 


FUNDS: £21,000,000 


M - R F A N TI LE INCOME: £5,000,000 


Chief Offices : 
INSURANCE COMPANY London - 61 Threadneedle St., E.C. 


Edinburgh - ~- 64 Princes Street. 


in whitch are 


vested the 
Shares of the 


Burglary, Motor Car _ Risks, 
PA Ss Ss E N G E R S Workmen’s Compensation, &c. 
ASSURANCE CoO. 


The Oldest Accident 64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Office in the World, 


and of the 


OCEAN MARINE Marine and Transport 


Insurances——— 


INSURANCE cO., LTD. 2 & 3 Old Broad Street, Lonnon, E.C. 
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which will appeal strongly to persons who desire to possess 
a with-profit contract and pay at the same time an exceed- 
ingly moderate premium. Under this new table the bonus 
declared will be at a rate equal to two-thirds of the rate 
allotted to policies under the full-profit table—now £1 Ios. 
per cent. per annum. Policyholders who accept the offer 
made them may therefore reasonably expect to receive 
uniform compound bonuses at the rate of 4:1 per cent. per 
annum, with the probability of an increase hereafter, as the 
last valuation made, as at 31 December 1908, by the O™ and 
British 1893 tables disclosed a very strong position, and a 
considerable amount of undivided profit was carried forward. 
Under this new participating plan the annual premiums 
range from £1 11s. 10d. at age fifteen next birthday up to 
£8 os. 1d. at age sixty-four, whereas the full-profit table 
shows a similar gradual rise from £1 15s. 3d. to 48 16s. 4d. 
At the younger ages of life these reduced premium policies are 
distinctly attractive. At age thirty next birthday an assurance 
of £500 costs only £11 3s. gd. yearly, £5 15s. half-yearly, or 
£2 18s. gd. quarterly—rates which are only slightly in excess 
of those which were formerly charged for non-profit contracts, 
and are not greatly above those still to be found in most 
prospectuses. 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


AITENTION was directed some few weeks ago to the 
successful results obtained by the Standard Life Assur- 
ance Company in its eighteenth and latest quinquennial 
period. Before proceeding to consider the causes that may 
have led to the recovery it may be as well to recapitulate 
briefly some of the more important facts. Up to the end of 
1890 the business of this office had always remained 
presperous, and for several successive quinquenniums a 
uniform bonus of £77 10s., being at the yearly rate of 30s. per 
cent., was declared. Subsequently, however, the profits were 
affected in various ways—notably the reduced yield of the 
investments and the necessity which arose to introduce 
stronger actuarial bases, and at the end of 1905, when the 
work of gradual improvement led to the O™ and British 
1893 tables being applied at low rates of interest to most of 
the assurances and the annuities respectively, the position 
was so delicate as to compel the directors to pass the usual 
bonus. A sound foundation had, however, then been secured, 
and during the last five years the real character of the busi- 
ness that was being transacted was made apparent. Out 
of net funds amounting to £12,657,039 an amount of 
£11,778,083 was required by the valuation to be reserved, 
leaving a clear surplus of £878,956, including a small sum 
brought forward from 1905. Ignoring this trifling sum, an 
actual profit of £926,926 was realised during the quin- 
quennium, intermediate bonuses having absorbed £61,433, 
while dividends to shareholders had called for 430,000 
beyond the interest earned on their own funds. 

A life office which can divide £834,233 among its partici- 
pating policyholders as a result of five years’ work can at 
once be recognised as being thoroughly prosperous. It must 
also be remembered that the recent valuation was made on 
a 3 per cent. basis throughout, whereas the previous one was 
partly made with 3 per cent. and partly with 3} per cent. 
interest assumed. But for the change made in this respect the 
equal scheme bonus would probably have been nearer 35s. 
than 30s. per cent., and the other bonuses declared could have 
been correspondingly increased. The policyholders, who pay 
only moderate premiums, can scarcely feel dissatisfied with 
their last bonuses, and had the full sum actually earned been 
available for distribution they would have had ample cause 
for satisfaction. Latterly, indeed, the Standard Life has 
been splendidly managed. Expenses have been gradually 
reduced, and the burden on the premium income has thus 
been lightened; and at the same time the investments have 
been rendered more remunerative. The character of the 
policies offered to the public has also steadily improved, some 
of the latest contracts issued being really of a nature to 
command attention. This was not so always. Standard 
Life policies were at one time open to some criticism ; nothing 
but good can be said of such a scheme as the Family 
Trust Investment Policy which made its appearance some 
time ago. In point of fact the latest prospectus shows that 
the company is now thoroughly up to date in all its methods, 
and its business both in the United Kingdom and abroad 
ought steadily to increase, and be obtained at a lower net 
cost. 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Ovpest of all existing life offices, ‘‘ The Old Equitable ”’, as 
it is familiarly called, is a unique institution. It was founded 
in 1762, has never paid commission to agents, and for over 


a century the claims paid under whole-life assurances have 
been, on the average, more than doubled by the addition of 
bonuses; furthermore, the interest earned on the special 
reserve fund more than suffices to cover the total cost of 
management. These four points do not exhaust the pecu- 
liarities of the business, because the average sum assured by 
each policy is unusually large, the premiums paid by the mem- 
bers are exceptionally small—much below the average for life 
offices generally—and loans on the security of their policies 
are made to them at the low rate of 4 per cent. interest. Non- 
profit assurances are also granted on most favourable terms, 
and these are undoubtedly extremely valuable as a provision 
against the death duties. An example given in one of the 
Society's brochures brings out this fact very clearly. In the 
case of an estate worth £100,000, and owned by a man aged 
forty-five, the estate duty (8 per cent.) and the settlement duty 
(2 per cent.) would amount to £/10,000; legacy or succession 
duties, varying according to circumstances, would also have 
to be found. For an assurance of £/10.000 without profits 
the annual premium charged by the Equitable would be £294 
—namely, £29 8s. per £1000. On the other hand, rebate 
of income tax at 1s. 2d. in the 4 could be claimed, and 
this would reduce the net annual cost by 417 3s., to 
£276 17s. As the usual non-profit rate in the Equitable is 
43 58. 1d. per cent., and is higher in most offices, the 
attractiveness of these special death-duty policies, which 
are not issued for a less amount than £1000, will be realised. 
Only an exceptionally wealthy society could afford to make 
such a liberal offer ; and this the Equitable unquestionably is, 
although its funds only just exceed five million pounds, and 
its premium income is not as yet strikingly large. In the 
life assurance world financial stability is comparative, and a 
small office may really be much stronger than one many 
times its size. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE AND 
GENERAL, 


To the activities of the management of the London and 
Lancashire Life and General Assurance Association, 
Limited, there seem to be no limits. Since the capital of the 
Company was enlarged and the present title adopted one 
development has succeeded another, and the financial state- 
ment due next spring will bear eloquent testimony to the 
enterprise that is being displayed. Not only is a most deter- 
mined effort being made to extend the connexions of the 
newly-formed fire, accident, employers’ liability, and general 
departments, but the operations of the life branch are being 
pushed with greatly increased vigour. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to anticipate that the next report will record a large 
addition to the aggregate premium income, without taking 
into account the important connexions which were acquired 
some time ago from the Welsh Insurance Corporation Ltd. 
To what extent fire and casualty underwriting will prove a 
source of strength and revenue is, of course, uncertain— 
competition in all directions is now so keen. It can, how- 
ever, safely be asserted that the recent change effected in the 
constitution of the Company has imparted vitality to the 
business generally, and some of the new policies issued by 
the various departments have been of an exceptionally 
attractive character. 

One recent departure in life assurance practice calls for 
special notice. Some short time ago the Association intro- 
duced a novel, indeed unique, scheme of ‘ Immediate 
Annuity Bonds ’’, designed to meet the chief objections that 
have been raised to ordinary immediate annuities. Although 
annuitants are popularly supposed to live for ever, they 
frequently die early, when most of the capital invested in 
the purchase of the annuity is lost to the estate. Ordinary 
annuities are also quite unsuited to the needs of persons who 
are of under-average vitality ; and an important section of the 
public was in reality left out in the cold; neither objection 
holds good as regards the London and Lancashire’s scheme. 
The contract secures to the purchaser a definite income (also 
life assurance if desired), payable by half-yearly instalments 
during the assumed ‘‘ expectation of life ’’, and for so long 
after the expiration of such term certain as the annuitant 
may live. For a proposal of this kind only good can be said, 
because the purchaser of an annuity can no longer be charged 
with selfishness. Should he or she die within the ‘‘ expecta- 
tion of life ’’ period, the payments are continued until] the 
end of such period, or a commuted cash payment, also 
guaranteed, can be taken. Moreover, the annuitant can at 
any time during the period in question claim the cash sur- 
render value of his policy. Loan values (if not less than 
£20) are also guaranteed up to a certain amount, and these, 
plus interest, are automatically paid by the annuity during 
the expectation term, so that, in the event of such term being 
survived, the full annuity again becomes payable. At any 


time, moreover—subject to satisfactory medical examination 
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—the annuity bond can be exchanged for a fully paid-up 
assurance, and should death occur during the ‘* expectation ”’ 
period the amount assured is increased by the sum which 
could have been claimed as a commuted cash payment or 
death allowance. In brief, the contract affords an immediate 
annuity with valuable surrender and loan options, 
coupled with the special safeguard that, should the ** life ” 
die before the ** expectation ”’ age is reached, the principal 
sum invested is not sacrificed. 

The policy described at some length above is merely one of 
a number of excellent offers now made by the Associa- 
tion to the public. A feature, for instance, is being made of 
policies intended to provide capital at a future time for 
educational and suchlike purposes, also of children’s deferred 
assurances without medical examination. <A special contract 
has also been designed for use in connexion with the 
death duties, and a bid is being made for the suffrages of the 
middle classes by means of whole-life, limited payment, and 
endowment assurances that can be had by payment of only 
ten shillings monthly. Indeed, when the literature relating 
to the various departments is examined it is found that the 
London and Lancashire Life and General now caters in some 
form or other for the -needs of practically the whole com- 
munity, almost every known risk being covered by one or 
other of the many policies in the hands of its agents. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tue ‘‘ New York ”’ is the older of the two famous American 
life offices, having been founded under the name of the 
“Nautilus ’? in 1841. It is to-day the largest institution 
of its kind, and it is unquestionably one of the 
most popular. An international business is transacted 
—everywhere with the utmost success—and in 1910 
the income of the company from all sources reached 

22,189,775, and compared with £ 21,401,461 in 1909, 
when an increase of £392,600 was reported. Last year 
the new premiums yielded 41,338,972, the renewal premiums 
4£14,361,796, and annuities were sold to the amount of 
4310,772, while interest produced £°5,504,359, and £4 173,876 
was received in other ways. The disbursements of this 
great mutual society are on almost as sensational a scale. 
In the same period the death claims absorbed £/4,875,400 
and £1,329,257 was paid to the holders of endowment 
policies which matured; annuity and trust fund payments 
required £°376,983; policyholders were paid £:1,772,387 in 
the form of cash dividends or bonuses, and 4.2,688,718 went 
to holders of deferred dividend and other policies. Expenses 
of management and commission require, moreover, a, very 
large sum each year, but the business is now conducted with 
the strictest regard to the interests of the members, and 
huge sums are annually added to the accumulations. When 
all adjustments had been made the excess of income over 
disbursements was 48,971,315 in 1909 and £)8,547,758 in 
Ig!o, the last increase giving the society the control of 
funds which were officially certified to be of a value of 
£131,075,016 on 31 December last. 

How important are the British connexions of this greai 
American office is proved by two statements made in recent 
reports to the policyholders. In 1909 the London Office 
dealt with claims amounting to £:177,298, those due to 
mortality calling for a sum of £119,768, and those arising 
from the maturity of contracts for £057,530; and in 1910 
the sums paid to policyholders and the represegtatives of 
the dead were scarcely less considerable. At the close of last 
year, again, the substantial amount of £09,460,250 was 
assured under 22,739 policies—figures which represent a home 
life business of average magnitude. Only in France and 
Russia indeed, among European countries, has the New 
York Life secured a firmer footing, and even in Canada, so 
adjacent to the head office of the company, the transactions 
are not appreciably greater. To what extent patronage is 
now being obtained in the United Kingdom is not known, 
but latterly the London management has been marked by 
increased enterprise, and it is probable that future returns 
will testify to a steady expansion of the business transacted 
here. 

Almost everywhere indeed the company is now extending 
its organisation, and at the end of 1910 there were nearly a 
million policies in force, covering an amount of £419, 164,293 
—a gain of £7,614,056 over the previous year's figures. 
Last year the New York completed 68,752 policies for 
£:32,294,668, while the full amount of the new insurance was 
£:35,135,492. These almost astonishing totals are certain to 

exceeded during the current year. Just now the New 
York is in excellent form all round, and its prosperity is 
unquestionable. A comparison with the accounts for 1907 
shows how immensely the business increased in actuarial 


stability during the three years. The unmistakable improve- 
ment is mainly attributable to the wholesome reduction in 
working charges effected in recent years. Though this 
gigantic American oflice still spends more than two million 
pounds each year, it cannot be charged with extravagance, 
Its accounts now disclose a moderate general expense ratio, 
and the burden on the premium income, both new and 
renewal, is no longer at all excessive. 

This sounder management is enabling the company to 
grant policies even more beneficial than those which gained 
such a high reputation in former years. Its latest creation is 
really a marvel of liberality, for it combines all the old popular 
features together with a fresh clause providing for the 
waiver of premiums upon permanent total disablement of 
the insured. The new clause reads as follows, and is of 
sufficient public importance to be worth quoting :— 

The company, by endorsement hereon, will waive payment of the 
premiums thereafter becoming due, if the insured, before attaining the 
age of sixty years and after paying at least one full annual premium 
and before default in the payment of any subsequent premium, shall 
furnish proof satisfactory to the company that he has become wholly 
and permanently disabled by bodily injury or by disease so that he is 
and will be permanently, continuously, and wholly prevented thereby 
from performing any work for remuneration or profit or from following 


any gainful occupation. All premiums so waived shall not be deducted 


from the sum payable under the policy, and the values provided for in 


Section 10, Cash Loans, and Section 12, Benefits on Surrender or 
Lapse, shall be the same as if such premiums had been paid in cash. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE. 


AttHouGu the North British and Mercantile is not the oldest 
survivor of the insurance offices established in Scotland in 
the opening years of the nineteenth ¢entury, the company is 
now more than a centenarian, for fire business was begun 
on 11 November 1809, life assurance being added to the 
programme in 1823. Originally the company was known 
as the North British Insurance Company, but the title was 
changed in 1862, when an amalgamation was effected with 
the Mercantile Fire Insurance Company, which had then just 
commenced operations in London. The present importance 
of the business has not been largely due to transactions 
of this kind. Prior to the merger with the Mercantile only 
the Morayshire, Newcastle, and United Kingdom offices 
had been absorbed, and the subsequent fusions recorded are 
as follows :—Volunteer Service, 1865; Scottish Provincial, 
1889; Universal Life, 1901; Ocean Marine, 1907; and Rail- 
way Passengers, 1910. The purchase of the two last-named 
companies was more a question of necessity than of choice ; 
other powerful fire offices had opened marine and accident 
departments, and it was compulsory to move with the flowing 
tide. Apart from the connexions recently formed with 
marine and casualty underwriting, the North British—as 
it now is, with some £/22,500,000 in the way of funds—is 
practically the outcome of honourable and skilful administra- 
tion throughout a number of decades, because neither of the 
two original departments gained much premium income from 
the earlier amalgamations negotiated. 

Extremely few insurance offices have, indeed, obtained a 
larger measure of popularity and success; and the prosperity 
now enjoyed can truthfully be said to have been deserved. 
Money has never been wasted by this company, and in its 
dealings with the public it has always been straightforward 
and liberal. That such is the opinion of many persons is 
proved by the sums which are raised from premiums each 
year. In the fire department—an international concern—the 
receipts from this source largely exceeded £/2,200,000 in 1910, 
while the life premiums amounted to more than one-half of 
that sum, 41,019,151 having been received in the United 
Kingdom and £°88,418 abroad. So far as life business is 
concerned, the company is essentially British, for its trans- 
actions beyond the two isles are inconsiderable. One advan- 
tage of a home policy in connexion with life assurance is 
a moderate range of expenditure, permitting surplus to 
accumulate and liberal bonuses to be paid. Those recently 
declared by the North British were at the rate of 30s. per 
cent. per annum, on the compound plan, and compared with 
28s. in 1906 and 1goo, and with 26s. in 1896. 

That the successful development of the life business in 
recent vears has been largely due to the introduction of up-to- 
date contracts, such as the ‘ Twentieth Century Option 
Policy "’, seems to be unquestionable, although it is also 
probable that the increasing bonuses declared have attracted 
the attention of the assuring classes. Latterly, indeed, 


the strides made by the company have been specially notice- 
able. During the last five years the number of policies in 
force increased from 63,018 to 71,972, and there was a 
corresponding rise in the amount assured and premium 
income. By itself this fact counts for little—life office gains 
arise from so many different causes; the really interesting 
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point is that the rate of expenditure has not appreciably 
risen, while the business is steadily becoming more 
profitable. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK. 


Some reference is made elsewhere to a unique offer received 
by the policyholders of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York about a year ago. There is no need to discuss the 
motives prompting that exceptional act of liberality beyond 
mentioning that it is now the settled policy of the trustees 
to give the members maximum benefits in all practicable 
ways. Much interest attaches, however, to the changes 
which led to the concession being possible. Several years 
back the rate of interest earned by the Society on its enormous 
funds was not specially high, nor were the bonuses then 
being declared noted for their excellence. The offer to 
which allusion has been made became possible owing to the 
steadily increasing prosperity of the business, coupled with 
the more important consideration that there was no reason- 
able probability of that prosperity diminishing in the future. 
To such an extent, indeed, have reforms been carried out by 
the Peabody administration that for six years in succession 
the scale of annual bonuses has been increased—on the last 
occasion by as much as 28 per cent. compared with the 
previous distribution. Taking a broad view of the facts, we 
may say that since that administration came into office the 
bonuses have been doubled, while the amount of £)2,780,150 
set aside for those payable during i911 showed even 
greater proportionate expansion. In the course of a few 
years the character of the business has entirely altered; 
expenditure has been lowered to a reasonable figure, the 
investments have been changed, and made far more pro- 
ductive, and the lapsing of policies—an old source of trouble 
and expense—has been reduced to a minimum. 

That the business of this gigantic mutual society is now 
most profitable can no longer be denied. In 1910, according 
to a report issued by the London office, the operations of the 
year resulted in a profit of £3,229,575 being realised, and 
of this 451,753,814, or considerably more than one-half, 
resulted from interest earned above the rates assumed for 
valuation purposes—namely, 33 per cent. for business prior 
to 1 January 1907, and 3 per cent. in the case of all contracts 
entered into subsequently. Although these rates are not 
specially low—valuations at 2} per cent. are known in this 
country—they compare most favourably with the 44 14s. 11d. 
per cent. that was actually earned on the mean funds last 
year. In the older section of the business the margin of 
unvalued interest is liberal, while in the case of the post-1906 
transactions it is remarkably iafge. 

The bonuses announced in the early part of this year prove 
that the Mutual of New York has again reached a high 
position among the life offices making handsome returns to 
their participating policyholders. Under the whole-life plan, 
for example, reversionary additions were made at the nominal 
rate of 28s. per cent. to policies of one year’s duration, and 
at about 30s. 7d. per cent. to those which had been five years 
or morein force. The true rate of distribution was, of course, 
much higher, because the declarations are based on the 
assumption that all previous bonuses have been taken in 
cash. In practice, no doubt, this was not always the fact, 
and old policyholders under this table, who had not accepted 
profits in the past, actually received most liberal allotments. 
It is not very generally known that Mutual Life bonuses 
are based on the age, plan, premium paid, and duration of 
each policy. Several factors, therefore, enter into the calcu- 
lation. Policyholders who pay higher premiums receive 
larger bonuses, which is strictly equitable; and, secondly, 
those in the ten-payment plan get more than those in the 
fifteen-payment plan; and so on. Whole-life policies 
naturally receive the smallest apportionments, but even in 
their case there is obviously no cause for complaint. It 
may be questioned, indeed, whether a fairer method of distri- 
buting surplus has ever been devised, if account is taken of 
all the sources from whence profits are derived. 


NORTHERN EQUITABLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


EsTaBLISHED in Glasgow in 1907, this Company marked 
a somewhat new departure in non-tariff accident insur- 
ance methods. The idea of its founders was to 
specialise—especially in connexion with workmen’s com- 
pensation risks—and to differentiate in the rates charged 
ordinary insurers and employers. Previously the almost 


universal custom of rating has been to have the premium 
on the loss averaged over the whole trade in which the 
employer was engaged. Such a method led, of course, to 
most anomalous results, and undoubtedly qiused much dis- 


content among large employers of labour, thosé who took 
precautions to prevent accidents occurring in their works 
and factories very reasonably contending that they paid for 
the carelessness and indifference of rivals. So widely was 
this view held that the Northern Equitable almost instantly 
became a success. In its first year, ended 31 July 1908, the 
general premiums (net) amounted to £7262, and the 
employers’ liability premiums to £6494, and in the suc. 
ceeding year the amounts received were £10,283 and 
£17,163 respectively; while in iIgog-10 the aggregate 
premiums were £,75,623—namely, 4.2624 on accident 
account, £26,534 on general account, and £46,465 in 
respect of employers’ liability risks. For the past year 
accounts have not yet been published in detail, but the 
amount received in all, after deduction of re-insurance 
premiums, rose to £145,842, or some seventy thousand 
pounds more than in the preceding period. That the busi- 
ness of this company is carefully conducted is proved by the 
marked reduction which has been effected in the cost of 
operations. In the initial period the expenditure was neces. 
sarily heavy, and in the second year of the company’s 
existence management expenses and commission absorbed 
47-9 per cent. of the premium income; in 1909-10, however, 
the ratio was lowered to 41.9 per cent., and this was followed 
by a 32.7 per cent. ratio in 1910-11, which is appreciably below 
the average. _ Policyholders, it may be added, seem to be 
amply secured. On 31 July last there was a balance of 
£38,327 at credit of profit and loss account, supported by 
£27,5c0 of paid-up and £82,500 of subscribed capital; all 
preliminary and organisation expenses had been written off, 
and the only item in the balance-sheet of a goodwill character 
was one of 4.2155 on account of office furniture and fittings 
at the head office and fifteen provincial branches. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Amonc the more successful of our older life offices the 
Scottish Amicable to-day holds a very prominent place, and 
the success it has achieved may be ascribed to the consistent 
sound judgment displayed in the adminstration of its affairs, 
A purely mutual society, all profits belonging to the 
participating policyholders, it was established in the year 
1826. It has since quietly accumulated funds to the 
amount of £°5,540,845, and is still saving money at the rate 
of nearly £150,000 per annum, notwithstanding the large 
sums which are distributed as bonuses to the members. It 
is the boast of the management that ‘* the Society’s reserves 
are unsurpassed by those of any other life assurance office ”’, 
and it is almost impossible to disagree with the statement. 
At each of the last four investigations future interest was 
assumed at the rate of 2} per cent., and on the last occasion 
(31 December 1910) the O™ (5) mortality table was combined 
with O™ net premiums, and the reserves were increased by 
taking credit for only 90 per cent. of the premiums still to 
be received. No higher standard of valuation, indeed, has ever 
been devised, and yet the bonuses declared by this office have 
seldom been excelled. Not once in the history of the Society 
has the rate fallen below 30s. per cent. per annum, and since 
quinquennial investigations were adopted, at the end of 1900, 
the yearly rate has regularly been maintained at 35s. per cent. 
on sums assured and previous bonuses. An intermediate 
bonus, equally compound, was also declared in the early part 
of this year at the rate of 30s. per cent. in the case of claims 
by death and 35s. per cent. in the case of endowment 
assurances. 

While the growing popularity of the Scottish Amicable 
on both sides of the Border can be mainly attributed to the 
excellence of the bonuses periodically announced, other 
influences have contributed to the success attained. As in the 
case of most really sound life offices, all developments have 
been gradually made, and there has been no spasmodic 
management. New business has been sought for—not for 
exhibition purposes, but because actuarial science acknow- 
ledges that a steady increase in its volume is necessary, in 
order to obviate the danger of a superabundance of old and 
heavily-insured lives. Throughout the eighty-five years this 
Society has existed not a single attempt has been made 
to enlarge the premium income by forcing methods. 
Another cause of the present prosperity of the business can 
be found in the character of the policies issued. Take the 
Society’s minimum premium scheme, under which, at age 
thirty, an assurance for £1326 can be effected at the same 
annual premium— £25 17s. 6d.—as would have to be paid 
for an ordinary participating assurance of £1000. Of course, 
these policies are open to one objection, inseparable from all 
discounted bonus systems; the rate of bonus may some day 
fall below 30s., in which case the amount assured would be 
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PROTECTION THAT PROTECTS THE HOME is fully assured by the New Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL ADVANTAGES. 


Premiums waived upon permanent total disablement before the age of 60. 

Free of conditions as to Residence, Travel, and Occupation. 

Incontestable after first year. 

Misstatement of age does not invalidate Policy, but insurance adjusted to premium 
actually paid. 

Loans up to full cash surrender value and bonuses, less interest to next anniversary 
of Policy. 

Bonuses may be applied to limit premiums payable on Ordinary Life insurances, to reduce 
number of payments on Limited-payment insurances, and to accelerate period for 
payment of Endowments. 

Liberal Cash Surrender Values and Paid-up insurances after two years. 

Automatic Continued insurance for full original amount upon default in premium payments 
after two years’ payments have been made. 

Sum insured may be secured to a designated beneficiary either in the form of capital or 
income. 

Bonuses payable annually in Cash or allowed towards premium payments, or may be 
accumulated at 3 per cent. compound interest or applied as Reversionary Additions 
to sum insured. 


Policy payable in London and subject to English law. 


Particulars of the New Policy and full information concerning the Company will be furnished on application. 


Chief Office for Gt. Britain and Ireland: Trafalgar Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


THE NORTHERN EQUITABLE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


65 Bath Street, GLASGOW. 


HIEF : 
4 Bucklersbury, LONDON, E.C. 


DEPARTMENTS : 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT. ALL SICKNESS. 

FIRE. BURGLARY. 
WZ, MOTOR VEHICLE. THIRD PARTY. \\ 
PROPERTY OWNERS’ LIABILITY. 
PLATE GLASS. EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 
&c., &c. 


Agency Applications Invited. Attractive Prospectus. 


JOHN MIRRILEES, 


General Manager and Secretary. 


E. D. S. CASON, 
London Manager. 
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liable to diminution. This risk; however, is very slight, 
compared with the advantage of obtaining an immediate 
bonus of £326, plus all future bonuses in excess of 
30s. per cent. per annum. Moreover, the margin for safety 
in this instance is considerable. Recent bonuses have been 
declared at the rate of 35s. per cent., and the general position 
on 31 December last was stronger than it has ever been 
before. For all practical purposes, therefore, these contracts 
are absolutely safe, and their popularity is easy to understand, 
the premium charged at some ages of life being lower than 
the corresponding non-profit premium in many tables. 


THE BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


In view of the competition for life assurance business, it is not 
surprising to find that, one by one, the smaller offices are 
extending their operations into other fields. If the life 
premium income cannot be maintained because so much of 
whatever business is to be had is appropriated by great com- 
panies and societies whose wealth enables them to offer 
specially favourabie terms to assurants, the most obvious 
course is to transact fire, accident, employers’ liability, and 
suchlike business which can be more easily obtained. The 
change which was some time ago made in the constitution 
of the British Equitable Assurance Company was primarily 
due to the contraction of the premium receipts. 

A few years ago the directors were induced to start fire 
and accident departments. The step has frequently been 
criticised, but these new departments now give promise of 
becoming in time most valuable assets. Recent accounts 
published by the company are certainly instructive. In 
1g08-g—the final year of a valuation period—the _ life 
premiums yielded £122,511; the net fire premiums were 
£7428, the accident premiums were £,2368, and a sum of 
#1401 was received on capital redemption account; in the 
following year the respective amounts received were 
£123,760, £8690, £2674 and £1303; while in 1910-11 they 
were—life, £5117,599; fire, accident, and general, £/14,690; 
and employers’ liability and domestic servants, 4.1571. 
Such figures almost suggest that a time may come when the 
British Equitable will be better known as a general than as 
a life office. Moreover, the new departments appear to have 
so far been very carefully managed. At the end of January 
last the fire, accident, and general funds, which probably 
included the sum received in respect of capital redemption 
policies, amounted to £25,974, after £4,614 had been carried 
to profit and loss account; and in the employers’ liability 
department 4o per cent. of the premium income was reserved 
for unexpired risks, and there were additional reserves of 
£689, in addition to the £344 retained as estimated liability 
in respect of outstanding claims. 

It would be strange, indeed, were these new departures 
ultimately to prove the main source of the shareholders’ 
dividends, but more extraordinary things have happened 
before. At present the life business is not highly profit- 
able. During the twenty-four years ended 31 January 1909 
the proprietors only received £19,905 in all—the barest 
interest on the £30,000 of capital they had invested in the 
business; and for 1909-10 and Ig1o-11 the amount of the life 
profits carried to profit and loss account was £1750 and 
£1696 respectively. Of the sum they divide each year 
the greater part is now derived from the interest earned 
on their own funds and the profits of the several new 
branches. Participating policyholders, as a matter of fact, 
take the whole of the profits derived from the premiums 
they pay, and those profits are likely to be fairly considerable 
hereafter. The bonus record of the British Equitable ought 
now steadily to improve. The last valuation was made by 
the OM table, with 3 per cent. interest, whereas the average 
net rate earned on the life assurance fund is nearly 1 per 
cent. higher. A fairly large surplus is therefore ensured, 
and mortality profits are undoubtedly being made. The rate 
of expenditure has of late decreased, and there is now a 
close approximation between the general expense ratio and 
the percentage of the office premiums reserved for future 
expenses and profits. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


A FAIRLY extensive ordinary life assurance business is now 
being transacted by the Britannic Assurance Company, and 
the fact is not unimportant, inasmuch as it is understood 
that next year one or more of the leading ordinary-industrial 
companies will endeavour to captivate the classes which can 
afford to pay substantial premiums. Hitherto these com- 
panies, without exception, have appealed to the working 
classes through their industrial branches and to the lower- 
middle classes through their ordinary branches, but life assur- 


ance conditions in this country have greatly changed of late, 
and it is not unlikely that an attempt will shortly be made to 
compete more directly with the ordinary life offices, whose 
managements have recently displayed most democratic 
tendencies. Should any one of the ordinary-industrial giants 
suddenly determine largely to increase its bonus, and employ 
the strength of its organisation in this new direction, com. 
petitors will be compelled more or less to follow the example, 
and a general scramble for ordinary business may result. 
If such a fight as is predicted should come to pass, the 
Britannic ought to be able to hold its own. When the last 
accounts were made up the funds showed a total of 
£:2,069,887, of which £1,110,201 was held as an ordinary 
branch life assurance fund, 451,445,831 by the industrial 
branch, £17,609 in respect of sinking fund and suchlike 
policies, 4°50,000 as an investment reserve fund, the balance 
being made up of the staff pension fund and share capital, 
Nor is the income of this Birmingham company inconsider- 
able. In 1910 it amounted to £:1,303,786, premiums having 
yielded in the ordinary branch and 
£962,542 in the industrial branch; interest, £;100,208; and 
sundries, £11,246. An office of such manifest importance is 
clearly in a position to protect its interests, come what may. 
The last investigation made by Mr. Thomas G. Ackland, 
F.I.A., disclosed a gross surplus of £575,918 after 4:77,500 
had been used in increasing the stringency of the valuation 
basis, and 4,41,249 was divided among the shareholders and 
participating policyholders, who for the fourth time in succes- 
sion were allotted reversionary bonuses at the rate of 30s. per 
cent. In the event, then, of one office increasing its bonus, it 
is probable that the directors of the Britannic would find no 
difficulty in ordering a commensurate advance, especially as 
the amount required for the purpose would not at present be 
very substantial. Last year the Britannic earned consider- 
ably more than 4 per cent. on the whole of its funds, after 
income tax had been deducted, and reference to the reports 
for earlier years shows that for a long time previously the 
management in this respect had proved equally successful. 


PHCENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


LIkE so many other composite insurance offices of the 
present day, the Phoenix is the outcome of successful amal- 
gamations. The business dates from the year 1782, and it 
is consequently one of the oldest in existence, but its 
importance in connexion with life assurance resulted from 
fusions effected during the last few years. To-day the com- 
pany occupies a really prominent position in the insurance 
arena. The last accounts, made up to the end of 1910, 
showed assets of £:13,950,655, of which 410,420,170 per- 
tained to the life department; and there was a balance of 
£285,045 at credit of profit and loss account. Another 
million pounds was held in the form of Law Life 4 per cent. 
debenture stock, and the residue was accounted for by minor 
balances aggregating a considerable sum. 

Although practically every class of insurance business is 
transacted, it is as a life office that the Phoenix now 
appeals most strongly to the popular taste. From an income 
point of view the fire department is still, of course, the 
mainstay of the business, and in 1910 the premiums yielded 
£1,410,000, having long ago risen above the * million” 
mark. But the income of the life department is also consider- 
able. In that year (1g1o) the receipts totalled nearly 
£1,200,000, premiums producing £(693,670, annuity con- 
sideration £81,552, interest £(387,250, and sundries £,37,289. 
Owing to the inclusion of the Law Life’s figures, comparison 
with past vears is almost impossible, but the return of new life 
assurances effected proves that a large and growing life busi- 
ness is being transacted, and in this respect the Phoenix now 
ranks among the magnates. Including foreign operations, 
1881 policies were issued last year for a net amount of 
£1,351,348, at single and annual premiums of £6117 and 
£50,753 respectively. Only a few life offices report larger 
totals, and it is probable that the connexions already formed 
will be steadily expanded, for the company’s literature shows 
that really useful policies are being issued—policies 
thoroughly adapted to modern conditions. 

Quite recently policvholders possessing full bonus rights 
were allotted reversions at the annual rate of 34s. per cent. 
for each of the five years comprising the quinquennium, and 
those paying minimum premiums received bonus at the rate 
of 14s. per cent.; interim bonuses were also declared at the 
rate of 25s. and 5s. respectively. Such allotments are satis- 
factory, especially as they equally apply to whole-life and 
endowment assurances, but it is probable that this office 
has not yet developed its full strength as a bonus-payer, and 
its many patrons may expect something better in the course 
of time. At all events, the symptoms are hopeful. Thus 
far the life department has been more or less in a state of 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Head Offices: 19 & 7o LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Total Funds Exceed Claims Paid Exceed 


CILESTABLISHED 1782] »> 
Chairman: Rt. Hon, LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.CS.L 


The Company transacts all the principal classes of Insurance business on advantageous terms, including 


FIRE : LIFE : MARINE 
ACCIDENT : BURGLARY 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Workmen’s Compensation, Fidelity Guarantee, Trustee and Executor; &c. 


LOANS ARE GRANTED ON REVERSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS AND ON FREEHOLD 
AND LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES. 


Prospectuses and Proposil Forms may be obtained on application to any of the Branch Offices or Agencies, or to the Head Offices,. 


General Manager: Sir GERALD H. RYAN. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


FUNDS EXCEED ... ... £1,739,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL .. £300,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL one £30,000 


LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, 
BURGLARY, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Write for particulars of Guaranteed 
Contracts, securing a bonus of £2 per cent., 


To the MANAGER, I, 2 & 3 QUEEN ST. PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 
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transition, necessitating increased expenditure and interfer- 
ing with progress, but the business can now be considered 
to be established on a solid foundation, and it is notice- 
able that the average net rate of interest earned rose from 
£43 18s. 6d. per cent. in 1909 to £3 19s. 2d. per cent. in 
1910. As the valuation is made by the net premium method, 
with 3 per cent. interest, the margin of surplus interest is 
large. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE. 


VaLUuING its life assurance contracts with only 2} per cent. 
assumed interest, while actually earning more than 4} per 
cent. on its accumulated funds, the Lega) and General Life 
Assurance Society is manifestly in a position to offer its 
patrons great advantages. And it does so too. On the last 
occasion of a valuation its finances were not strained, 
although a “‘ compound ”’ bonus at the high rate of 38s. per 
cent. per annum was declared, for, after that bonus has 
been provided for, there was a large sum left over undivided. 
So widely recognised, indeed, are the merits of this oftice— 
more especially among the monied classes—that the new 
business transacted by it here exceeds in volume that obtained 
by any other purely ordinary office in the United Kingdom. 
Possessing in a high degree the esteem of persons who can 
afford to take out policies for large amounts, the Society 
is now devoting special attention to the new estate duties, 
and some of its recent transactions in connexion with these 
duties have involved very considerable sums. The special 
prospectus, ‘* Estate Duties and How to Meet Them ”’, will 
repay study. It clearly shows that the difficulties occasioned 
by these duties can be met at a moderate cost, and with 
absolute security, the charge for a “ perfected maxi- 
mum policy ’’, whole-life, without profits, ranging from 
Al 7s. 8d. per £100 assured at age not exceeding twenty 
to £5 13s. per S100 at age fifty-nine. At age forty the 
premium is only £2 ros. per cent., while at age thirty-five 
it is only #2 2s. per cent. Such policies are undoubtedly 
useful for the purposes for which they have been designed, 
and they can at any time be changed, on equitable terms, for 
others under the Society’s ordinary table. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


THIS most representative Colonial life office has only been 
established here a short time—formerly it was represented 
by an agency—yet the report for the year 1910 showed 
3499 policies on the London register, assuring £,1,820,653 
in original sums and £369,614 for added bonuses, 
with relative annual premiums amounting to £59,321. A 
few years hence these totals should be immensely 
increased, and a time will probably come when the United 
Kingdom business of the Society will be really important. 
Notwithstanding its Colonial origin, which usually implies 
extravagant management, the A. M. P. Society, as it is 
called, has many strong points in its favour. Founded 
in 1849, it has become one of the largest life offices 
in the world, and it is also one of the most prosperous. At 
the end of 1910 the registers showed that there were 247,872 
ordinary policies in force, assuring a net sum of £68,709,675, 
plus £°13,920,463 bonus additions, while the annual premiums 
were £2,223,360. The amounts actually received during 
the year were £2,022,470 in respect of renewal premiums 
and £185,559 for new premiums; interest (net) yielded 
41,183,647, and the sale of annuities, together with some 
miscellaneous receipts, gave the Society a total income of 
nearly three and a-half million pounds from ordinary business 
alone. The funds held for the security of policyholders 
were proportionately as great, as they largely exceeded 
427,000,000, while the annual valuation of the ordinary 
policies disclosed a surplus of £1,039,603, of which £200,000 
was reserved and £839,603 divided—that amount, plus 
#8004 paid as interim bonus, being equal to 38.8 per cent. 
of the participating assurance premiums received during the 
year. A stronger life office does not exist, and the bonus 
record of the Society has been truly remarkable. Up to the 
end of last year the total premiums received by it, excluding 
consideration for annuities, had amounted to 444,715,786, 
but, on the other hand, cash bonuses to the amount of 
15,964,191 had been declared,- showing that the members 
had secured life assurance at an exceptionally moderate net 
cost. In this connexion it may be observed that the 
premiums charged by the Society for with-profit assurances 
are rather below the average. At the ages, next birthday, 
when policies are mostly taken out they range from 
£1 18s. 5d. at age twenty-one to £4 gs. 10d, at age fifty. 
Lower rates can, of course, be obtained elsewhere, but in 
most, if not in all, cases the bonuses paid are much smaller, 


and the actual cost of insurance is actually greater, 
In point of fact a policy taken out with the A. M. P. Society 
soon becomes a valuable investment. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
HitHeErTO insurance for the extremely young has generally 
taken the form of a deferred assurance becoming effective 
upon attainment of age twenty-one, and if the policy has 
been ‘‘ with profits there has been no right to participate 
in any profits until that age has been reached. A most 
valuable concession has just been made by the Sun Life 
Office. An assurance, with profits, can now be effected 
on the birth of a child, or at any time thereafter, and 
then profits commence with the date of the policy, being 
allotted after each quinquennial valuation. As a_ conse- 
quence the child, on arriving at maturity, becomes possessed 
of a policy for a considerably larger amount than its face 
value shows, and its prospects in after-life are to that extent 
increased. For these policies (Table IV.) no medical 
examination is required at any time, and should death occur 
before age twenty-one is reached all premiums paid, plus 
the accrued bonuses, are paid to the father or other person 
who effected the policy on its behalf. Policies of this nature 
constitute a very distinct improvement in life office practice, 
and it may be hoped that the enterprise shown by the Sun 
Life will be rewarded by results. In view of the increased 
benefits offered the premiums quoted for these policies, which 
can be obtained either as whole-life or endowment assur- 
ances, are evidently moderate. At age five next birthday, 
for example, the cost of a whole-life assurance for £5100 
is £1 3S. 11d., and the charge never increases. 


GRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT. 


Tue establishment of a new insurance company intended to 
transact fire, employers’ liability, and other casualty business 
is an admittedly difficult and expensive task in these days, 
and it is probable that large sums will have to be spent 
by the directors of the Gresham Fire and Accident Insurance 
Society before all departments have been placed upon 
a really profitable footing. There should, however, be no 
doubt as to the ultimate success of the company, owing to the 
sufficiency of capital possessed, and the influence which is 
behind the business. Failure of insurance companies mostly 
results from well-known causes, such as lack of adequate 
working capital, onerous treaties, and indifferent manage- 
ment, especially in regard to the finances. Such troubles are 
not likely to interfere with the future prosperity of this 
particular company, which originated in a unique way and 
possesses unique advantages. An offshoot of the opulent 
Gresham Life Assurance Society, which subscribed and paid 
for 100,000 management shares of £)1 each, it met with a 
favourable reception from investors, who instantly subscribed 
for 200,000 ordinary shares of similar amount, on which 
Ios. per share has now been paid. 

A paid-up capital of £200,000 should enable the company 
to stand any possible strain that can be placed upon its 
resources during the period of rapid development, and it is 
probable that only a comparatively small proportion of the 
money will actually be needed for the purpose. Although the 
first accounts rendered for the period ended 31 July last were 
not altogether satisfactory, seeing that on that day the pre- 
liminary and establishment expenses amounted to £23,563, 
they were in all other respects of a highly encouraging 
character, disclosing a generaily sound position. In both 
departments one-third of the premium income was reserved 
for unexpired risks, and in the employers’ liability, accident, 
and general department ample provision had also been made 
for the liability in respect-of outstanding claims. An invest- 
ment reserve fund had likewise been established, and the 
balance sheet was generally free from entries causing alarm 
or suspicion. Apart, indeed, from the expenditure that was 
carried to the balance sheet, to be written off in future years, 
these first accounts are blameless. Both in the fire and 
employers’ liability, &c., departments the claims were light, 
while the profit and loss account shows that the known 
financial ability of the Gresham management was in full 
operation. The amount of interest earned—£5981 gross 
and £55654 net—proves that the finances were ably handled. 
Of the £200,000 of paid-up capital one-half was doubtless 
invested on the formation of the company, but the other half 
was received by the company in four instalments extended 
over a period of six months or longer. Apparently the rate 
of interest earned before income tax had been deducted was 
as nearly as possible 3} per cent. on the whole of the funds 
in hand from time to time, in which case the performance 
was a fine one, seeing how large are the cash and other 
unproductive balances which a fire and accident office is 
always compelled to keep available. 
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SECURE A SHARE 
of the Profits of the 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


The Largest Mutual Life Office in the British 
Empire, and the Best Bonus-Paying Office in 
the World. 


FUNDS’ - - over £27,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME over £3,400,000 


BONUSES DIVIDED YEARLY 
(A Great Advantage). 
POLICIES EFFECTED BEFORE DECEMBER 31st 
PARTICIPATE IN BONUS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR. 


The CASH BONUSES divided among Policy-holders for 
the ONE YEAR, 1910, exceeded £847,000, representing 
Reversionary Additions of £1,500,000, 


Actual Results at 31st December, 1908, under Ordinary | 


Whole Life Policies for £1,000 each. 


Total Sum 
Assured and 
Bonuses. | 


Annual 


Premiums Surrender 
Premium Paid. 


20. 25 1814 2 1,70212 0| 46714 2 52019 


CONSULT 


THE GRESHAM 


on all matters of Insurance. 


LIFE. 


FIRE. 


ACCIDENT. 


MANY SPECIAL FEATURES. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—Cuas. A. HANSON, Esq. 
(Messrs. Coates, Son & Co.) 


Deputy-Chairman—F, W. BUTTERWORTH, 


C. H. BEADNELL, Esq. 

LAURENCE CuRRIE, Esa. 
(Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie 
& Co.) 


Courtenay C. S. Fooks, Esq. 


(Chairman, South Essex 
Water Works Co.) 


Henry Hoare, EsqQ. 


REGINALD MACLEOD, 


Cc. C. MACRAE, Esq. 
(Chairman, Railway Deben- 
tures & General Trust Co., 
Ltd. ; Deputy Chairman, 
London, Brighton and South 
Coast Railway.) 


Ricut Hon. MONK 


| Years. | Years. 
(Messrs. Hoare, Bankers.) Bretton, C.B. 
; 30 | 20 24 1 8) 1,602 4 0 | 48113 4 478 4 

| 40 15 32 4 2 1,35010 0} 483 2 6! 42815 


| 50 10 4418 4 1180 0 0) 40 8 4) 331 4 


| 


HEAD OFFICE: 


MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, E.C. 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager. 


Gresham Life Assurance Society, Ltd. 
Gresham Fire and Accident Insurance Society, Ltd. 


Prospectuses and Particulars may be obtained from 
- C. HOLLINGWORTH, Resident Secretary. 
Chief Office for the United Kingdom— 


37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CONSIDER 


when contemplating Insurance, where you can with undoubted security obtain a Policy 
containing guaranteed conditions which protects you under all contingencies and at the 
same time gives you the benefit of 


AN ANNUAL BONUS 


by which you obtain Insurance protection at lowest acruaL cost. Such a Policy is issued by the 


MUTUAL LIFE NEW YORK. 


Funds over = = £116,094,000 Sterling. 
Annual Income over £16,471,000 Sterling. 


EVERY YEAR IS A BONUS YEAR 


and such Bonus is in accordance with the premium paid. 
The Cash Bonuses divisible among Policyholders for the year 1911 amount to £2,780,150, 
being the largest sum ever distributed by any Insurance Company in the World. 


Specimen of First Annual Bonuses at Age 40, per £1,000 Policy. 


PLAN. PREMIUM. CASH REVERSIONARY. 
Whole Life 33 0 Oo ove 611 0 ose 14 0 0 
10 Payment 67 18 4 one 10 14 0 ove 2217 0 
15 Payment ° 813 0 18 10 Oo. 
20 Payment 42 15 10 pen 714 0 one 16 9 0 
10 Endowment 106 010 vit 13 8 o ote 17 5 0 
15 Endowment 7o 10 0 a 10 I Oo ose 14 14 0 
20 Endowment 53 10 o 8 9 Oo 13 17 0 


MAKING COST ‘LESS THAN ‘NON-PROFIT ‘INSURANCE. 


Write for full particulars to the Head Office for the United Kingdom, 16, 17 & 18 Cornhill, E.C, 
_J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, General Manager. 
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LEGAL 
GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


74th ANNUAL REPORT, 1910. 


NEW BUSINESS .. $33,315,000 
£167,000 


The Business in force now exceeds £27,713,000. 


The Compound Rate of Bonus declared at the last three quinquennial divisions was 
£1 18s. per cent. per Annum on the Sums Assured and previous Bonus. 


On the basis of this rate of profit, a Whole-life or Endowment Assurance Policy for £1,000 would, irrespective of 
age at entry, be increased by Bonus, according to its duration, as shown in the following table :— 


DURATION 5 10 15 20 25 30 3 | 40 


Amount of Policy... .. £1,095 £1,199 £1,313 £1,438 £1,574 £1,724 £1,888 £2,067 


REMARKABLE PROGRESS IS SHOWN BY THE FOLLOWING TABLES: 
STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 


No. OF 
NEw Sums ASSURED. 


POLICIES. 


1887-1891 2,516 238,827,957 Renewal Premiums from £422,246 to £692,004 

1892-1896 3,034 5,485,146 

1897-1901 3817 6.786,706 Assets... , 3,904,284 ,, 5,502,987 

1902-1906 11,757 12,330,583 | Sums Assured , 13,913 462 ,, 21,411,832 


Bonus PERIop. | INCREASES DURING THE PERIOD 1902-1906. 


ESTATE DUTIES. 

Policies are granted at specially low rates for Non-Profit Assurances, and these are 
particularly advantageous for the purpose of providing Death Duties and portions for younger 
children. A special clause can be inserted providing payment of the insurance moneys 


immediately on proof of death. 
LOANS. 


These are granted in large or small amounts on Reversionary Interests of all kinds and 
other approved securities, and transactions will be completed with a minimum of delay. 


Full information on application to 
THE MANAGER, 10 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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